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PREFACE. 


Tur prevailing taſte of the Public 
for anecdote, has been cenſured and 
ridiculed by critics, who aſpire to the 


character of ſuperior wiſdom : but 


if we conſider it in a proper point of 
view, this taſte is an inconteſtible L 
proof of the good ſenſe and profoundly 
philoſophic temper of the preſent 

times. Of the numbers who ſtudy, 

or at leaſt who read hiſtory, how 

few derive any advantage from their 


AZ labours ! 
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Iv PREFACE, 


n ; The heroes of hiſtory are 


ſo decked out by thefine fancy of the 
profeſſed hiſtorian ; they talk i in ſuch 


meaſured proſe, and act from ſuch. 


ſublime or ſuch diabolical motives, 


that few have ſufficient taſte, wicked- 


neſs, or heroiſm, to ſympathize in 


their fate. Beſides, there is much 
uncertainty even in the beſt authenti- 
cated ancient or modern hiſtories; and 
that loveoftru th. which! in ſome minds 


is innate and immutable, neceſſarily 


| leads to a love of ſecret memoirs, and 


private anecdotes. We cannot judge 
either of the feelings or of the cha- 


racters 


nnr. 


racters of men, with perfect accuracy, 
from their actions or their appear- 
ance in public; it is from their care- 
leſs converſations, their half finiſhed 
ſentences, that we may hope with 
the greateſt probability of ſucceſs to 
diſcover their rent U « he 
life of a great or of a little man 
written by himſelf, the familiar let- 
ters, the diary of any individual pub- 
liſhed by his friends, or by his ene- 
mies, after his deceaſe, are eſteemed 
important literary curioſities. We 
are ſarely juſtified in this eager 
defire, to collect the moſt minute 


£2 ) faqs 


V1 PREFACE. 


facts relative to the domeſtic lives, 


not only of the great and good, but 


even of the worthleſs and inſignifi- 


cant, ſince it is only by a compariſon of 


their actual happineſs or miſery in the 
privacy of domeſtic life, that we can 
form a juſt eſtimate of the real reward 
of virtue, or the real puniſhment of 


vice. That the great are not as happy 


as they ſeem, that the external cir- 


cumſtances of fortune and rank do not 
_ conſtitute felicity, is aſſerted by every 
moraliſt: the hiſtorian can ſeldom, 
conſiſtently with his dignity, pauſe to 
11luſtrate this truth; it is therefore to 


6 | \ the 


PREFACE. vii 
the biographer we muſt have recourſe. 
After wehavebeheld ſplendid charac- 
ters playing their parts on the great 


theatre of the world, with all the ad- 


vantages of ſtage effect and decora- 
1 tion, we anxiouſly beg to be admitted 
behind the ſcenes, that we may 


take a nearer view of the actors and 


actreſſes. 


Some may perhaps imagine, that 
the value of biography depends upon 


the judgment and taſte of the biogra- 


pher; but on the contrary it may be 
maintained, that the merits of a bio- 


4a 4 grapher 


— 
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VIII P REF ACE. 
1 grapher are inverſely as the extent of 


his intellectual powers, and of his li- 


terary talents. A plain unvarnithed 
tale is preferable to the moſt highly 
” | ornamented narrative. Where we 
ſee that a man has the power, we 
| : may naturally ſuſpect that he has the 


; will to deceive us; and thoſe who 
þ are uſed to literary manufacture 


know, how much i is often ſacrificed 
to the rounding of a period, or the 


pointing of an antitheſis. 


Wo That the ignorant may have their 
prejudices as well as the learned, WF 


TIF: <1, Wy cannot 


rals. If her Grace the Ducheſs of 


PREFACE. Mm 


cannot be diſputed : but we ſee and 


detpite vulgar errors; we never bow 


to the authority of him, who has no 
great name to ſanction his abſurdi- 
ties. The partiality, which blinds a 
biographer to the defects of his hero, 


in proportion as it is groſs, ceaſes to 


be dangerous; but if it be concealed 


by the appearance of candour, Which 


men of great abilities beſt kno how 


Q ; 5 . a | 1 
to aſſume, it endangers our judgment 
ſometimes, and ſometimes our mo- 
Newcaſtle, inſtead of penning her 
lord's elaborate eulogium, had under- 


taken 


=: _ PREFACE: 


taken to write the life of Savage, we 


ſhould not have been in any danger 


of miſtaking an idle, ungrateful li- 
bertine, for a man of genius and vir- 
tue. The talents of a biographer 
are often fatal to his reader. For 
theſe reaſons the public often ju- 
diciouſly countenances thoſe, who 
without ſagacity to diſcriminate cha- 


racter, without elegance of ſtyle to 


relieve the tediouſneſs of narrative, 


without enlargement of mind to 
draw any concluſions from the facts 
they relate, ſimply pour forth anec- 
dotes, and retail converſations, with 


all 
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PREFACE. Xi 


all the minute prolixity of a goſſip in 


a country town. 


The author of the following Me- 


moirs has upon theſe grounds fair 


claims to the public favour and at- 


tention: he was an illiterate old ſtew- 


ard, whoſe partiality to 7he family, in 


which he was bred and born, muſt be 
obvious to the reader. He tells the 
hiſtory of the Rackrent family in his 
vernacular idiom, and in the full 
confidence, that Sir Patrick, Sir Mur- 
tagh, Sir Kit, and Sir Condy Rack: 
rent's affairs, will be as intereſting 
to all the world, as they were to him- 


ſelf. 


ſelf. Thoſe who were acquainted 


with the manners of a certain claſs 


of the gentry of Ireland ſome years 
ago, will want no evidence of the 


truth of honeſt Thady's narrative : 


to thoſe who are totally unacquainted 


with Ireland, the following Memoirs 
will perhaps be ſcarcely intelligible, 


Or probably they may appear Per- 


feclly incredible. For the informa- 


tion of the gnorant Engliſh reader a 


few notes have been ſubjoined by the 


editor, and he had it once in contem- 
plation, to tranſlate the language of 
Thady into plain Engliſh; but Tha- 
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PREFACE, VIII 


dy's idiom is incapable of tranſlation, 


and beſides, the authenticity of his 


ſtory would have been more expoſed 


to doubt, if it were not told in his 
own characteriſtic manner. Several 
years ago he related to the editor the 
hiſtory of the Rackrent family, and 
it was with ſome difficulty, that he 


was perſuaded to have it committed 


to writing ; however, his feelings for 


* ihe honour of the family,” as he ex- 


Preſſed himſelf, prevailed over his 


habitual lazineſs, and he at length 
completed the narrative, which is 


now laid before the public. 


„ 


. — 


na PREFACE. o 
| The Editor hopes his readers will 
obſerve, that thefe are © tales of 


29 


other times; that the manners de- 


picted in the following pages are 


not thoſe of the preſent age: the 
race of the Rackrents has long ſince 
been extinct in Ireland; and the 


drunken Sir Patrick, the litigious Sir 


Murtagh, the fighting Sir Kit, and- 


the ſlovenly Sir Condy, are charac- 


ters, which could no more. be met 


with at preſent in Ireland, than 


Squire Weſtern or Parſon Trulliber 


in England. There is a time, when 


individuals can bear to be rallied for 


their 
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* 


their paſt follies and abſu rdities, after 


they have acquired new habits, and 


2 new conſciouſneſs. Nations as 


well as individuals gradually loſe at- 


tachment to their identity, and the 


preſent generation is amuſed, rather 


than offended, by the ridicule that is 


thrown upon its anceſtors. 


Probably we ſhall ſoon have it in 
our power, in a hundred inſtances, 
to verify the truth of theſe obſerva- 


tions. 


When Ireland loſes her identity 


by an union with Great Britain, ſhe 
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AN HIBERNIAN TALE. 


CASTLE RACKRENT. 


1 


M. onday Morning. 


H AVING out of friendſhip for the 
family, upon whoſe eſtate, praiſed be 
Heaven! I and mine have lived rent 
free time out of mind, voluntarily under- 
taken to publiſh the Mzmorrs of the 
RACKRENT FAMILY, I think it my duty 
to ſay a few words, in the firſt place, 
concerning myſelf.— My real name is 
Thady Quirk, though in the family 
I have always been known by no other 
than * honeſt Thady” —afterwards, in the 
time of Sir Murtagh, deceaſed, I re- 
B member 


ET | Re 
| „ 


member to hear them calling me © old 
1 Tuady; and now I'm come to “ poor 


 Thady”—for I wear a long great coat“ 
. winter 
The cloak, or mantle, as deſcribed by Thady, 1 


is of high antiquity.— Spencer, in his “ View 
of the State of Ireland,” proves that it is not, Y 1 
as ſome have imagined, peculiarly derived from E | 
the Scythians, but that “ moſt nations of the Þ 
„world anciently uſed the mantle ; for the Jews ; 
& uſed it, as you may read of Elias's mantle, 
& &c.; the Chaldees alſo uſed it, as you may 
read in Diodorus; the Egyptians likewiſe uſed 

EEE þ it, as you may read in Herodotus, and may 

& be gathered by the deſcription of Berenice, 

© in the Greek Commentary upon Callimachus 

- [ the Greeks alſo uſed it anciently, as appeareth 
* by Venus's mantle lined with ſtars, though MB 

« afterwards they changed the form thereof 3 e 

« into their cloaks, called Pallia, as ſome of 

« the Iriſh alſo uſe ; and the ancient Latins and 


„ | | | Romans 


TT 


winter and ſummer, which is very 
handy, as I never put my arms into the 
| ſleeves, 


„ Romans uſed it, as you may read in Virgil, 
& who was a very great antiquary, that Evander, 
„ when Eneas came to him at his feaſt, did enter- 
« tain and feaſt him ſitting on the ground, and 
„lying on mantles; infomuch as he uſerh the 


& very word mantile for a mantle, 


«6 


Humi mantilia ſternunt.”? 


& ſo that it ſeemeth that the mantle was a general 
© habit to moſt nations, and not proper to the 
„ Scythians only.“ | 


Spencer knew the convenience of the aid 


mantle, as houfing, bedding, and clothing, 


Len. Becauſe the commodity doth not coun- 
** tervail the diſcommodity ; for the inconveniences 
* which thereby do ariſe, are much more many; 


6 for it is a fit houſe for an outlaw, a meet bed 


* for a rebel, and an apt cloak for a thief— Firſt, 
B 2 9 


N 2 —— — 2 . — — Eouahn nn . 


aan 


ſleeves;. they are as good as new, though, 
come Holantide next, I've had it theſe 
ſeven years; it holds on by a ſingle button 


in . | round 


& the ations being, for bis many crimes and vil- 
40 lanies, baniſhed from the towns und houſes of 
* honeſt men, and wandering 1 in waſte places, far 
hb from danger of law, maketh his mantle his houſe, 
6 , and under it covereth himſelf from the wrath of 


„Heaven, from the offence of the earth, and from 


& the ſight of men. When it raineth it is his pent- 
| “ houſe ; when it bloweth, it is his tent; when it 
| 3 freezeth it is his tabernacle; In ſummer he can 
| & wear it looſe ; in winter he can wrap it cloſe; 
El 5 at all rimes he can uſe it; never heavy, never 
| | OM cumberſome. Likewiſe for a rebel it is as ſer- 


1 | <6 leaſt it deſerves the name of war), when he ſtill 


F * flieth from his foe, and lurketh in the zhick woods, 


q this ſtould be black begs,) and ſtraight paſſages 
H Waiting for advantages; it is his bed, yea, and 
> «almoſt his houſehold- * 4 | 


_ a 


[ 405 


« viceable; for in this war that he maketh (if at 


— 


1 
round my neck, cloak faſhion to look 
at me, you would hardly think poor 
Thady” was the father of attorney 
Quirk; he is a high gentleman, and 
never minds what poor Thady ſays, and 
having better than 1500 a-year, landed 
eſtate, looks down upon honeſt Thady; 
but J waſh my hands of his doings, 
and as I have lived fo will I die, true 
and loyal to the family.—The family 


of the Rackrents is, I am proud to 


ſay, one of the moſt ancient in the 
 kingdom.—Every body knows this is not 
the old family name, which was O'Shaugh- 
lin, related to the Kings of Ireland—but 
that was before my time.—My grand- 
father was driver to the great Sir Patrick 
O' Shaughlin, and I heard him, when I was 
a boy, telling how the Caſtle Rackrent 
eſtate came to Sir Patrick—Sir Tallyhoo 
Rackrent was couſin- german to him, and 
bad a fine eſtate of his own, only never a 


3 gate 


—— 


- : r 


r SS AE 414 BS Went. » ib My 


a 


gate upon it, it being his maxim, that a 


car was the beſt gate. Poor gentleman! 
he loſt a fine hunter and his life, at laſt, 
by it, all in one day's hunt. But I ought 


to bleſs that day, for the eſtate came 
ſtraight into he family, upon one con- 
dition, which Sir Patrick O'Shaughlin at 
the time took ſadly to heart, they ſay, but 
thought better of it afterwards, ſeeing 
how large a ſtake depended upon it, that 


he ſhould, by Act of Parliament, take and 


bear the firname and arms of Rackrent. 


Now it was that the world was to ſee 
what was u Sir Patrick. On coming into 
the eſtate, he gave the fineſt entertain- 
ment ever was heard of in the country 
not a man could ſtand after ſupper but 
Sir Patrick himſelf, who could ſit out the 


beſt man in Ireland, let alone the three 


kingdoms itſelf.— He had his houſe, from 
one year's end to another, as full of com- 
= | pany 


BIR 


T9) 
pany as ever it could hold, and fuller; 
for rather than be left out of the parties 
at Caſtle Rackrent, many gentlemen, and 


thoſe men of the firſt conſequence and 
landed eſtates in the country, ſuch as the 


 O'Neills of Ballynagrotty, and the Caſtle- 


moneygawls of Mount Juliet's Town, and 


 O'Shannons of New Town Tullyhog, made 
it their choice, often and often, when 


there was no moon to be had for love or 
money, in long winter nights, to ſleep in 


the chicken houſe, which Sir Patrick had 


fitted up for the purpoſe of accommo- 
dating his friends and the public in gene- 
ral, who honoured him with their company 
unexpectedly at Caſtle Rackrent ; and 
this went on, I can't tell you how long— 
the whole country rang with his praiſes— 
Long life to him !—P'm ſure I love to 
look upon his picture, now oppoſite to 
me; though I never ſaw him, he muſt 

4. have 


1 


have been a portly gentleman his neck 
ſomething ſhort, and remarkable for the 


largeſt pimple on his noſe, which, by his 


particular deſire, is ſtill extant in his pic- 
| turelul to be aſteikin 3 likeneſs, though 
taken when young.—He is ſaid allo to be 
the inventor of raſpberry whiſkey, which 
is very likely, as nobody has ever appeared 
to diſpute it with him, and as there {till 
exiſts a broken punch-bowl at Caſtle- 


Rackrent, in the garret, with an inſcription 


to that effet—a great curioſity. A few 
days before his death he was very merry ; 


it being his honour's birth-day, he called 


my great grandfather in, God bleſs him 
to drink the company's health, and filled 
a bumber himſelf, but could not carry it 
to his head, on account of the great ſhake 
in his hand—on this he caſt his joke, ſay- 
ing, What would my poor father ſay to 


** me, if he was to pop out of the grave, 
| % and 


x. _— 


1 
« and {ce me now? -I remember, when 
«© [ was a little boy, the firſt bumper 
« of claret he gave me after dinner, 
« how he praiſed me for carrying it 
« fo ſteady to my mouth—Here's my 
« thanks to him—a bumper toaſt” — 
Then he fell to ſinging the favourite 
ſong he learned from his father—for the 
laſt time, poor gentleman—he ſung it 
that might as loud and hearty as . 
with a chorus 


« He that goes to bed, and goes to bed ſober, 
« Falls as the leaves do, falls as the leaves do, 
1 <« and dies in October 

9 «© But he that goes to bed, and goes to bed 

4 „ mellow, 

| . Lives as he ought to do, lives as he ought 

W to do, and dies an honeſt fellow.“ 


| Mm | Sir Patrick died that night—juft as the 
company role to drink his health with 
three cheers, he fell down in a ſort of a 
= 1 


(6100 


Ft, and was carried off—they fat it out, 


and were ſurpriſed, on inquiry, in the 
morning, to find it was all over with 
poor Sir Patrick — Never did any gentle- 


man live and die more beloved in the 


country by rich and poor—his funeral 
was ſuch a one as was never known be— 
fore or ſince in the county !—A! the 


gentlemen in the three counties were 


at it—far and near, how they flocked — 
my great grandfather ſaid, that to ſee 

all the women even in their red cloaks, 

you would have taken them for the 
army drawn out, —Then ſuch a fine 

whillaluh ! you might have heard it to 

the fartheſt end of the county, and happy 

the man who could get but a ſight of the 

hearſe ! —But who'd have thought it, juſt 

as all was going on right, through his own 
town they were paſting, when the body 
was ſeized for debt—a reſcue was appre- 
| hended 


„ 
hended from the mob—but, the heir 
who attended the funeral was againſt 


that, for fear of conſequences, ſeeing 
that thoſe villains who came to ſerve 


acted under the diſguiſe of the law 
So, to be ſure, the law muſt take its 


courſe—and little gain had the creditors 
for their pains. Firſt and foremoſt, they 
had the curſes of the country ; and Sir 


Murtagh Rackrent the new heir, in the 
next place, on account of this affront to 


the body, refuſed to pay a ſhilling of 
the debts, in which he was counte- 
nanced by all the beſt gentlemen of 
property, and others of his acquaint- 
ance ; Sir Murtagh alleging in all com- 
Panies, that he all along meant to pay his 
father's debts of honor; but the moment 
the law was taken of him, there was an 
end of honor to be ſure. It was whiſ- 
pered, (but none but the enemies of the 
— family 


3 


( 23 } 


family believe 1t) that this was all a ſham 


ſeizure to get quit of the debts, which he 
had bound himſelf to pay in honor. 


— 


how 1t was, but this for certain, the new 
man did not take at all after the old gen- 
| tleman—The cellars were never filled after 
his death—and no open houſe, or any 
thing as it uſed to be—the tenants- even 
were ſent away without their whiſkey— 
1 was aſhamed myſelf, and knew not 
what to Tay for the honor of the family— 
But J made the beſt of a bad caſe, and 
laid it all at my lady's door, for I did not 


like her any how, nor any body elſe—ſhe 


was of the family of the Skinflints, and a 
widow—lt was a ſtrange match for. Sir 
Murtagh ; ; the people in the country 
thought he demeaned himſelf greatly 
but 1 ſaid nothing—l knew how it was— 

Sir 


It's a long time ago, there's no ſaying | 


2 8 


41 
Sir Murtagh was a great lawyer, and 
there, however, be overſhot himſelf; 
for though one of the co-heirefles, he 
was never the better for her, for. ſhe 
outlived him many's the long day—he 
could not foreſee that, to be ſure, when 


he married her. I muſt ſay for her, 


ſhe made him the beſt: of wives, being 


a very notable ſtirring woman, and look- 


ing cloſe to every thing. But I always 


ſuſpected ſhe had Scotch blood in her 
veins; any thing elſe I could have looked 
over in her from a regard to the family. 
She was a ſtrict obſerver for ſelf and 
ſervants of Lent, and all Faſt days, but 
not holidays. One of the maids having 


A = fainted three times the laſt day of: Lent, 


to keep ſoul and body together we put 


a morſel of roaſt beef into her mouth, 


which came from Sir Murtagh's dinner, 
| | who 


CA. 
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who never faſted, not he; but ſomehow 
or other it unfortunately reached my 
lady's ears, and the prieſt of the pariſh 
had a complaint made of it the next 
day, and the poor girl was forced as 
ſoon as ſhe could walk to do penance 
for it, before ſhe could get any peace 
or abſolution, in the houſe or out of 
it. However, my lady was very chari- 
table in her own way. She had a charity 
ſchool for poor children, where they 
were taught to read and write gratis, 
and where they were kept well to {pin- 
ning gratis for my lady in return; for 
ſhe had always heaps of duty yarn from 
the tenants, and got all her houſhold 
linen out of the eſtate from firſt to laſt; 
for after the ſpinning, the weavers on the 


eſtate took it in hand for nothing, be- 


cauſe of the looms my lady's intereſt 


could get from the Linen Board to diſ- 
tl tribute 
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tribute gratis. Then there was a bleach 
yard near us, and the tenant dare re- 


fuſe my lady nothing, for fear of a law- 


ſuit Sir Murtagh kept hanging over him 


about the water courſe. With thele 


ways of managing, tis ſurprifing how 


cheap my lady got things done, and 
how proud ſhe was of it. Her table 


the ſame way—kept for next to no- 
thing—duty fowls, and duty turkies, 
and duty geeſe, came as faſt as we could 
eat em, for my lady kept a ſharp look 
out, and knew to a tub of butter every 
thing the tenants had, all round. They 
knew her way, and what with fear of 
driving for rent and Sir Murtagh's law- 
ſuits, they were kept in ſuch good order, 
they never thought of coming near Caſtle 


Rackrent without a preſent of {ome- 


thing or other nothing too much or 
too little for my lady — eggs — honey 
—butter 


1 


butter — meal — fiſh — game, growſe, 


and herrings, freſh or falt—all went for 


ſomething. As for their young pigs, 
we had them, and the beſt bacon and 


hams they could make up, with all young 


chickens in ſpring; but they were a 
ſet of poor wretches, and we had no- 
thing but misfortunes with them, always 
breaking and running away This, Sir 
Murtagh and my lady ſaid, was all 
their former landlord Sir Patrick's fault, 
who let 'em all get the half year's rent 
into arrear—there was ſomething in that, 


to be ſure—But Sir Murtagh was as 


much the contrary way For let alone 
making Engliſh tenants of them, every 


ſoul—he was always driving and driving, 


and pounding and pounding, and cant- 
ing and' canting, and replevying and re- 
plevying, and he made a good liv- 
ing of treſpaſſing cattle- there was al- 

16 ways 
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ways ſome tenant's pig, or horſe, or cow, 
or calf, or gooſe, treſpaſſing, which was 
ſo great a gain to Sir Murtagh, that he 
did not like to hear me talk of repair- 
ing fences. Then his heriots and duty 
work brought him in ſomething—his 
= turf was cut—his potatoes ſet and dug 
his hay brought home, and in ſhort 
all the werk about his houſe done for 
= nothing; for in all our leaſes there were 
1 ſtrict clauſes with heavy penalties, which 
f 5 Sir Murtagh knew well how to en- 
force ſo many days duty work of man 
= and horſe, from every tenant, he was 
do have, and had, every year; and when 
4 a man vexed him, why the fineſt day 
he could pitch on, when the cratur was 
getting in his own harveſt, or thatch- 
ing his cabin, Sir Murtagh made it a 
principle to call upon him and his horſe 
ſo he taught em all, as he ſaid, to know 
0 . 


| 
| 
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the law of landlord and tenant. As for 


law, 1 believe no man, dead or alive, 


ever loved it ſo well as Sir Murtagh. 


He had once ſixteen ſuits pending at 
a time, and I never faw him fo much 


himfelf—roads — lanes — bogs — wells 


ponds — cel wires — orchards — trees 
tythes — vagrants — gravel- pits —ſandpits 
dung: hills and nuiſances — every thing 


upon the face of the earth furniſhed 


him good matter for a ſuit. He uſed 
to boaſt, that he had a Jlaw-ſuit for 
every letter in the alphabet. How I uſed 


to wonder to ſee Sir Murtagh in the midſt 


of the papers in his office !—why he 
could hardly turn about. for them. 
I made bold to ſhrug my ſhoulders 


once in his preſence, and thanked my 
ſtars F was not born a gentleman to 


ſo much toil and trouble — but Sir 
Murtagh took me up ſhort with his 
| elch 


E 
old proverb, learning is better than 


houſe or land.” Out of forty-nine ſuits 
which he had, he never loſt one but ſeven- 


teen; the reſt he gained with coſts, double 


coſts, treble coſts ſometimes—but even 


that did not pay. He was a very learned 


man in the law, and had the character 
of it; but how it was I can't tell, theſe 
ſuits that he carried coſt him a power 
of money —in the end he fold ſome hun- 


dreds a year of the family eſtate—but he 
was a very learned man in the law, and 


I know nothing of the matter, except 
having a great regard for the family. I 


could not help grieving when he ſent me 


to poſt up notices of the ſale of the fee 
ſimple of the lands and appurtenances of 
Timoleague.—“ I know, honeſt Thady, 


ſays he to comfort me, © what I'm about 


*© better than you do; I'm only ſelling to 
* get the ready money wanting, to carry 
WE 5 „„ © an 


(20 
« on my ſuit with ſpirit with the Nu- 
« gents of Carrickaſhavghlin.” 

He was very ſanguine about that ſuit 
with the Nugents of Carrickaſhaughlin. 
He would have gained it, they ſay, for 
certain, had it pleaſed Heaven to have 
ſpared him to us, and it would have 
been at the leaſt a plump two thouſand 
a year in his way ; but things were ordered 
otherwiſe, for the beſt to be ſure. He 
dug up a fairy-mount * againſt my advice, 


.* Theſe fairy-mounts are called ant-hills in Eng- 
land. They are held in high reverence by the 
common people in Ireland. A gentleman, who in 
laying out his lawn had occaſion to level one of 
theſe hillocks, could not prevail upon any of his 
labourers to begin the ominous work. He was 
obliged to take a /»yy from one of their reluctant 
hands, and began the attack himſelf. The labourers 
agreed, that the vengeance of the fairies would fall 
upon the head of the preſumptuous mortal, who 
firſt diſturbed them in their retreat. 
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learned man in the law, he was a little 
too incredulous in other matters. I warned 
him that I heard the very Banſhee * that 


my grandfather heard, before I was born 
long, under Sir Patrick's window a few 


days before his death. But Sir Murtagh 
thought nothing of the Banſhee, nor of his 
cough with a ſpitting of blood, brought 
on, I underſtand, by catching cold in at- 
tending the courts, and overſtraining his 
cheſt with making himſelf heard in one 


of 


* The Banſhee is a ſpecies of ariſtocratic fairy, 


who in the ſhape of a little hideous old woman has 


been known to appear, and heard to ſing in a mourn- 
ful ſupernatural voice under the windows of great 
houſes, to warn the family that ſome of them are 


ſoon to die. In the laſt century every great family 


in Ireland had a Banſhee, who attended regularly, 


but latterly their viſits and ſongs have been diſcon- 


and had no luck afterwards. Though a 


4 


of his favorite cauſes. He was a great 
ſpeaker, with a powerful voice; but his 
laſt ſpeech was not in the courts at all. 
He and my lady, though both of the 


ſame way of thinking in ſome things, 
and though ſhe was as good a wife and 
great economiſt as you could ſee, and 


he the beſt of huſbands, as to looking 


into his affairs, and making money for his 


family; yet I don't know how it was, 
they had a great deal of ſparring and jar- 
ring between them. My lady had her 
privy purſe— and ſhe had her weed aſhes, 
and her ſealing money upon the ſign— 
ing of all the leafes, with ſomething to 


buy gloves beſides; and beſides again 
often took money from the tenants, if 
offered properly, to ſpeak for them to Sir 
 Murtagh about abatements and renewals. 
Now the weed aſhes and the glove money 


he allowed her clear perquiſites; though 
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once when he ſaw her in a new gown 
ſaved out of the weed aſhes, he told her 
to my face, (for he could fay a ſharp 
thing) that ſhe ſhould not put on her 
weeds before her huſband's death. But 
it grew more ſerious when they came to 


| the renewal buſineſſes. 


At laſt, in a diſpute about an abate- 


ment, my lady would have the laſt 


word, and Sir Murtagh grew mad; 1 
was within hearing of the door, and 


now wiſh ? had made bold to ſtep in, 
He ſpoke ſo loud, the whole kitchen 
was out on the ſtairs—All on a ſudden 


he ſtopped, and my lady too. Some- 
thing has ſurely happened, thought I 
—and ſo it was, for Sir Murtagh in 
his paſſion broke a blood-veſſel, and 
all the law in the land could do no- 
thing in that caſe. My lady ſent for 

C4 DYC - 


fl ve phyſicians, but Sir Murtagh died, 


C84 


and was buried. She had a fine jointure 
ſettled upon her, and took herſelf away 
to the great joy of the tenantry. I 
never ſaid any thing, one way or the 


other, whilſt ſhe was part of the family, 
but got up to ſee her go at three 


o'clock in the morning It's a fine 


morning, honeſt Thady, ſays ſhe; good 


bye to ye“ —and into the carriage ſhe 


ſtept, without a word more, good or 
bad, or even half-a-crown; but I 
made my bow, and ſtood to ſee her 
ſafe out of ſight for the fake of the 
family. 


Then we were all buſtle in the houſe, 


which made me keep out of the way, 
for I walk flow and hate a buſtle, but 


the houſe was all hurry-ſkurry, preparing 


for my new maſter, —Sir Murtagh, I for- 
| got 
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got to notice, had no childer,* ſo the 
Rackrent eſtate went to his younger 
brother—a young daſhing offticer—who 
.came amongſt us before I knew for the 
life of me whereabouts I was, in a gig 
or ſome of them things, with another 
ſpark along with him, and led horſes, 
and ſervants, and dogs, and ſcarce a 
place to put any Chriſtian of them into; 
for my late lady had ſent all the feather- 
beds off before her, and blankets and 
houſehold - linen, down to the very 
knife cloths, on the cars to Dublin, 
which were all her own, lawfully paid 
for . out of her own money—So the 
houſe was quite bare, and my young 
maſter, - the moment ever he ſet foot 
in it out of his gig, thought all thoſe 
things 

. Childer—this is the manner in which many 
of Thady's rank, and others in Ireland, formerly 


pronounced the word children. 


things muſt come of themſelves, 1 A 
believe, for he never looked after any 
thing at all, but harum-ſcarum called 
for every thing as if we were conjurers, 
or he in a public-houſe. For my part, 
I could not beſtir myſelf any how; 
bo | J had been ſo much uted to my late 
: maſter and miſtreſs, all was upſide down 
with me, and the new ſervants in the 
ſervants? hall were quite out of my way; 
I had nobody to talk to, and if it had not 
been for my pipe and tobacco ſhould, 1 
| verily believe, have broke my heart for 
| poor Sir Murtagh. | 
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But one morning my new maſter caught 
a glimpſe of me as I was looking at his 
horſe's heels, in hopes of a word from 
him—and is that old Thady ! ſays he, as 
he got into his gig—I loved him from 
if that day to this, his voice was fo like the 
N family 
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family—and he threw me a guinea out of 
his waiſtcoat pocket, as he drew up the 
reins with the other hand, his horſe rear- 


ing too; I thought I never ſet my eyes 


on a finer figure of a man, quite another 
ſort from Sir Murtagh, though withal, 
to me, a family likeneſs— A fine life we 


ſhould have led, had he ſtayed amongſt 


us, God bleſs him he valued a guinea 
as little as any man—money to him was 
no more than dirt, and his gentleman and 
groom, and all belonging to him, the 
ſame—but the ſporting ſeaſon over, he 
grew tired of the place, and having got 
down a great architect for the houſe, and 
an improver for the grounds, and ſeen 
their plans and eleyations, he fixed a day 
for ſettling with the tenants, but went off 
in a whirlwind to town, juſt as ſome of 
them came into the yard in the morning. 


A circular letter came next poſt from 


'the 


( 28 ) 


the new agent, with news that the maſter 

was failed for England, and he muſt remit 1 5 
5ool. to Bath for his uſe, before a fort: 
night was at an end Bad news ſtill for 

the poor tenants, no change till for the = 
better with them—Sir Kit Rackrent, my # 
young maſter, left all to the agent, and 2A 
though he had the ſpirit of a Prince, and 

lived away to the honour of his country 
abroad, which I was proud to hear of, 
what were we the better for that at home? 


The agent was one of your middle men,* 
| Who 
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* Middle men. There was a claſs of men term- 
ed middle men in Ireland, who took large farms 
on long leaſes from gentlemen of landed property, 
and ſet the land again in ſmall portions to the 
poor, as under tenants, at exorbitant rents. The head- 
lancllord, as he was called, ſeldom ſaw his ander 


tenants, but if he could not get the middle nian to 


: 
: 
| 3 | 
iÞ | pay him his rent punctually, he went to the land, 


9 and 
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who grind the face of the poor, and can 

never bear a man with a hat upon his 
head 

and drove the land for his rent, that is to ſay, he 

ſent his ſteward or bailiff, or driver, to the land, to ; 


ſeize the cattle, hay, corn, flax, oats, or potatoes, be- 
= longing to the under-tenants, and proceeded to fell 
| 3 theſe for his rent ; it ſometimes happened that theſe 
: unfortunate tenants paid their rent twice over, once 
do the middle man, and once to the head landlord. | 
The characteriſtics of a middle man were, ſervi- 


EX lity to his ſuperiors, any tyranny towards his infe- 


riors— The poor deteſted this race of beings. In 


=X ſpeaking to them, however, they always uſed the 


| b. moſt abje language, and the moſt humble tone . 
* and poſture—c Pleaſe your honour,—and pleaſe your 
bonus s konour,” they knew muſt be repeated as 2 
% charm at the beginning. and end of every equi- 
EE . Þ ocating exculpatory, or ſupplicatory ſentence— 
7 and they were much more alert in dofling their caps | 


3 to theſe new men, taan to thoſe of what they call 
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| good old families. A witty carpenter once ter mal 
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head — he ferretted the tenants out of 
their lives not a week without a call 
for money drafts upon drafts from Sir 
Kit—but I laid it all to the fault of 
the agent; for, ſays J, what can Sir 
Kit do with ſo much caſh, and he 


a ſingle man? but ſtill it went.—Rents 
muſt be all paid up to the day, and 


afore—no allowance for improving ten- 
ants—no conſideration for thoſe who 
had built upon their farms—No ſooner 
was a leaſe out, but the land was 
advertiſed to the higheſt bidder—all 
the old tenants turned out, when they 
ſpent their ſubſtance in the hope and 
truſt of a renewal from the landlord. — 
All was now ſet at the higheſt penny to 
a parcel of poor wretches, who meant 
to run away, and did ſo, after taking 
two crops out of the ground. Then 


fining down the year's rent came into 


faſhion—any thing for the ready penny, 
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and with all this, and preſents to the 
agent and the driver, there was no 
ſuch thing as ſtanding it ſaid no- 
thing, for J had a regard for the family, 
but I walked about thinking if his 
= honour, Sir Kit, (long may he live 
to reign over us!) knew all this, 
it would go hard with him, but he'd 
ſee us righted—not that 1 had any 
thing for my own ſhare to complain 


of, for the agent was always very civil 
to me, when he came down into the 
country, and took a great deal of notice 
A of my ſon Jaſon.— Jaſon Quirk, though 

A he be my ſon, I muſt ſay, was a good 
2X ſcholar from his birth, and a very cute 
1 £ lad—1 thought to make him a prieſt, 


= but he did better for himſelf— Seeing 
11 how he was as good a clerk as any in 
| 


b the county, the agent gave him his rent 
1 ; accounts to copy, which he did firſt 


6329) 


of all for the pleaſure of obliging the 


gentleman, and would take nothing at 
all for his trouble, but was always proud 
to ſerve the family. By and by, a good 


farm bounding us to the eaſt fell into 
his honour's hands, and my ſon put in a 


propoſal for it; why ſhouldn't he as 
well as another ?—The propoſals all 
went over to the maſter at the Bath, 
who knowing no more of the land than 
the child unborn, only having once been 
out a groufing on it before he went 
to England; and the value of lands, as 
the agent informed him, falling every 
year in Ireland, his honour wrote over 
in all haſte a bit of a letter, ſaying he 
left it all to the agent, and that he muſt 
ſet it as well as he could to the beſt 


bidder, to be fure, and fend him over 


. 200 by return of poſt: with this 
the agent gave me a hint, and I ſpoke a 


good 
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good word for my ſon, and gave out 
in the country, that nobody need bid 


againſt us. So his propoſal was juſt 
the thing, and he a good tenant; and 


be got a promiſe of an abatement in 
2 the rent, after the firſt year, for ad- 
3 vancing the half year's rent at ſigning 
the leaſe, which was wanting to com- 
pleat the agent's f. 200, by the return 
of the poſt, with all which my maſter 


9 wrote back he was well ſatisfied. About 
this time we learned from the agent, as 
a great ſecret, how the money went fo 
X faſt, and the reaſon of the thick coming 
I | of the maſter's drafts: he was a little 


too fond of play; and Bath, they ſay, 


1 3 was no place for a young man of his 


ons where there were ſo many of 
| his own countrymen too haunting him 
up and down, day and night, who had 
nothing to loſe,-At laſt, at Chriſtmas, 

D the 
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the agent wrote over to ſtop the drafts; 
for he could raiſe no more money on 
bond or mortgage, or from the tenants, 
or any how, nor had he any more to 
lend himſelf, and deſired at ſame time 
to decline the agency for the future, 
wiſhing Sir Kit his health and happineſs, 
and the compliments of the ſeaſon— 
for I ſaw the letter before ever it was 
ſealed, when my ſon copied it.— When 
the anſwer came, there was & new turn 
in affairs, and the agent was turned out 
and my ſon Jaſon, who had correſ- 
ponded privately with his honor occa- 
fionally on buſineſs, was forthwith de- 
Iffred by his honor to take the accounts 
into his own hands, and look them over 
till further orders—It was a very ſpirited 
letter to be ſure : Sir Kit ſent his ſervice, 
and the compliments of the feaſon, in 
— 14 _ return. to the _ and he would fight 
him 
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3 ſorry (for both their ſakes) to find (too 
7 late) he was not. — Then, in a private 
2 | poſtſcript, he condeſcended to tell us, 
A | that all would be ſpeedily ſettled to 
bis ſatisfaction, and we ſhould turn over 
a new leaf, for he was going to be 
4 2 | married in a fortnight to the grandeſt 
T7 heireſs in England, and had only im- 
XX mediate occafion at preſent for J. 200, 
| as he would not chooſe to touch his 
1 5 lady's fortune for travelling expenſes 
home to Caſtle Rackrent, where he in- 
: AF tended to be, wind and weather per- 
7 mitting, early in the next month; and 
Aieſired fires, and the houſe to be painted, 
7 72 and the new building to go on as faſt as 
3 7g poſlible, for the reception of him and his 


( 5 } 


him with pleaſure to-morrow, or any 
day, for ſending him ſuch a letter, if 


he was born a gentleman, which he was 


lady betore that time - with ſeveral words 
D 2 beſides 


„„ = 

| beſides in the letter, which we could 3 
not make out, becauſe, God bleſs him! 9 
he wrote in ſuch a flurry.— My heart 
warmed to my new lady when I read 
this; I was almoſt afraid it was too good 
news to be true--but the girls fell to | 
ſcouring, and it was well they did, for 
we ſoon ſaw his marriage in the paper 
to a lady with I don't know how many 
tens of thouſand pounds to her fortune 
—then I watched the poſt-office for his 
landing; and the news came to my ſon 
of his and the bride being in Dublin, 
and on the way home to Rackrent Gap. Lo 
We had bonfires all over the country, 
expecting him down the next day, and 
we had his coming of age ſtill to cele- 
brate, which he had not time to do 
| properly before he left the country; 
lf therefore a great ball was expected, and 
great doings upon his coming, as it were, 
| freſh 


A 


3 


1 


freſh to take poſſeſſion of his anceſtors 
eſtate.—I never ſhall forget the day he 
came home we had waited and waited 
all day long till eleven o'clock at night, 
and I was thinking of ſending the boy 
to lock the gates, and giving them up 
for that night, when there came the 
# carriages thundering up to the great hall 
door I got the firſt ſight of the bride ; 
for when the carriage door opened, juſt 
as ſhe had her foot on the ſteps, I held 
the flam full in her face to light her, at 
which ſhe ſhuts her eyes, but I had a 
full view of the reſt of her, and greatly 


2 Th ſhocked I was, for by that light ſhe was 
little better than a blackamoor, and 


x; ſeemed crippled, but that was only fit- 


ting ſo long in the chariot—* You're 
—X kindly welcome to Caſtle Rackrent, my 
5 lady,“ ſays I, recollecting who ſhe was) 


Did your honor hear of the bonfires ?” 
D 3 | His 


3 
His honor ſpoke never a word, nor ſa 
much as handed her up the ſteps; he 
looked to me no more like himſelf than 
nothing at all; I know I took him for 
the ſkeleton of his honor—I was not 
ſure what to ſay next to one or t'other, 


but ſeeing ſhe was a ſtranger in a foreign 

country, I thought it but right to ſpeak 
Cheerful to her, ſo I went back again 

to the bonfire—* My lady (ſays I, as 

fhe crofled the hall) there would have 

been fifty times as many, but for fear 

of the horſes. and frightening your lady- 

ſhip—Jaton and I forbid them, pleaſe 

your honor.“ — With that ſhe looked 

at me a little bewildered—# Will I have 

79; fire lighted in the ſtate room to- 
se night?” was the next queſtion I put 
to her—but never a word ſhe anſwered, 

ſo I concluded the could not ſpeak a 

word of Engliſh, and was from foreign 

. | parts 


WO 


(: 90.3 


parts=The ſhort and the long of it was, 
J couldn't tell what to make of her, ſo 1 
left her to herſelf, and went ſtraight 
| down to the ſervants hall, to learn ſome- 
. thing for certain about her. Sir Kit's 
own man was tired, but the groom ſet 
him a talking at laſt, and we had it all 
out before ever I cloſed my eyes that 
night. The bride might well be a great 
= fortune—ſhe was a Jewiſh by. all ac- 
counts, who are famous for their great 
: | riches. I had never ſeen any of that 
tribe or nation before, and could only 
: gather, that ſhe ſpoke a ſtrange kind of 
Engliſh of her own, that ſhe could not 
N ; abide pork or ſauſages, and went neither 
do church nor maſs.— Mercy upon his 
huonor's poor ſoul, thought I, what will 
become of him and his, and all of us, 
with this heretic Blackamoor at the head 
of the Caſtle Rackrent eſtate. I never 

D 4 ſlept 
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ſlept a wink all night for thinking of it; 
but before the ſervants, I put my pipe in 
my mouth, and kept my mind to myſelf: 
for I had a great regard for the family ; 
and after this, when ſtrange gentlemen's 
ſervants came to the houſe, and would 
begin to talk about the bride, I took 
care to put the beſt foot foremoſt, and 
paſſed her for a Nabob, in the kitchen, 
which accounted for her dark com- 
plexion, and every thing. 


The very .morning after they came 


home, however, I ſaw how things were, 
plain enough, between Sir Kit and my 
lady, though they were walking together 


arm in arm after breakfaſt, looking at 
the new buildings and the improvements, 
* Old Thady,” faid my maſter, juſt as 
he uſed to do, how do you do?“ Very 
well, I thank your honor's honor,” faid 


3 „ I; but 


Ins) 


2-2 7 


I 
_ 
8 


cw) 


I; but I ſaw he was not well pleaſed, and 
my heart was in my mouth as I walked 


along after him.—*© Is the large room 
damp, Thady ?” ſaid his honor“ Oh, 


damp, your honor! how ſhould it but 


be as dry as a bone, (ſays I) after all the 
fires we have kept in it day and night 
It's the barrack room your honor's talk- 
ing on.” —* And what is a barrack room, 


pray, my dear ?** were the firſt words I 
ever heard out of my lady's lips. No 


matter, my dear,” ſaid he, and went on 
talking to me, aſhamed like I hould 


witneſs her ignorance. —To be ſure to 


hear her talk, one might have taken her 
for an innocent, for it was * what's this, 
Sir Kit? and what's that, Sir Kit?“ all 
the way we went—To be ſure, Sir Kit 
had enough to do to anſwer her. And 
what do you call that, Sir Kit!“ faid 
the, © that, that looks like a pile of black 

| bricks, 
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bricks, pray Sir Kit?“ © My turf ſtack, 
my dear,“ ſaid my maſter, and bit his 
lip.— Where have you lived, my lady, 
all your life, not to know a turf ſtack 
when you ſee it, thought I, but J 


ſaid nothing. Then, by-and-by, ſhe 


takes out her glaſs, and hegins ſpying 
over the country“ And what's all that 
black ſwamp out yonder, Sir Kit ?” 
ſays ſhe—*« My bog, my dear,” fays 
he, and went on whiſtling—* It's a 
very ugly proſpe&, my dear,” ſays ſhe— 
« You don't ſee it, my dear,” ſays he, 
5 for we've planted it out, when the trees 
grow up, in ſummer time,” ſays he — 


Where are the trees,” ſaid ſhe, * my 


dear?“ ſtill looking through her glaſs— 
« You are blind, my dear,” ſays he, 
* what are theſe under your eyes Pn 
& 'Theſe ſhrubs?” ſaid ſhe—< Trees,” 
aid he—“ May be they are what you 

* call 


„ 
call trees in Ireland, my dear,“ ſays ſhe, 
« but they are not a yard high, are they?“ 
They were planted out but laſt year, 
my lady” ſays I, to ſoften matters be- 
tween them, for I ſaw ſhe was going the 
way to make his honor mad with her— 
„they are very well grown for their age, 
and you'll not ſee the bog of Allybally- 
carricko'shaughlin at all at all through 
the ſkreen, when once the leaves come 
out. — But, my lady, you muſt not 
quarrel with any part or parcel of Ally- 


1 4 ballycarricko'shaughlin, for you don't 


know how many hundred years that 
ſame bit of bog has been in the family; 
we would not part. with the bog of 
Allyballycarricko'shaughlin upon no ac- 
count at all; it coſt the late Sir Murtagh 
two hundred good pounds to defend his 
title to it, and boundaries, againſt the 
O Learys, who cut a road through it.”— 

| . Now 


* 


Nam o je would have thought this would 
ve” been hint enough for my lady, but 
ſhe fell to laughing like one out of their 


right mind, and made me ſay the name 


of the bog over for her to get it by heart 


a dozen times then ſhe muſt aſk me 


how to ſpell it, and what was the meaning 
of it in Engliſh—Sir Kit ſtanding by 
whiſtling all the while—I verily believe 
ſhe laid the corner ſtone of all her future 
misfortunes at that very inſtant—but I 
faid no more, only looked at Sir Kit. 
There were no balls, no dinners, * no 
doings, the country was all diſappointed. 
— Sir Kit's gentleman ſaid, in a whiſper 
to me, it was all my lady's own fault, 


| becauſe ſhe was ſo obſtinate about the 


croſs “ What croſs?” ſays I, is it about 
her being a heretic ??—©* Oh, no ſuch 
matter,” tays Re my maſter does not 
. mind 


( 45:3 


mind her hereſies, but her diamond croſs, 
it's worth I can't tell you how much, and 
ſhe has thouſands of Engliſh pounds 
concealed in diamonds about her, which 
ſhe as good as promiſed to give up to my 
maſter before he married, but now ſhe 
won't part with any of them, and ſhe 
muſt take the conſequences.” 


Her honey-moon, at leaſt her Iriſh 
honey-moon, was ſcarcely well over, when 
his honour one morning ſaid to me 
Thady, buy me a pig!“ and then the 
ſauſages were ordered; and here was the 
firſt open breaking out of my lady's 
troubles. My lady came down herſelf into 
the kitchen, to ſpeak to the cook about 
the ſauſages, and deſired never to ſee 
them more at her table. Now my maſter 
had ordered them, and my lady knew 
that. The cook took my lady's part, be- 

| ” cauſe 
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cauſe ſhe never came down into the 
kitchen, and was young and innocent in 
houſe-keeping, which raiſed her pity ; 
beſides, ſaid ſhe, at her own table, ſurely, 
my lady ſhould order and diſorder what 
ſhe pleaſes - but the cook ſoon changed 
her nöte, for my maſter made it a prin- 
ciple to have the ſauſages; and ſwore at 
her for a Jew herſelf, till he drove her 
fairly out of the kitchen—then for fear 
of her place, and becauſe he threatened 
that my lady ſhould give her no diſ- 
charge without the faiffages, ſhe gave 
up, and from that day forward always 
ſauſages, or bacon, or pig meat, in ſome 
ſhape or other, went up to table; upon 
which my lady ſhut herſelf up in her 
own room, and my maſter ſaid ſhe might 
ſtay there, with an oath; and to make 
ſure of her, he turned the key in the 
door, and kept it ever — in his pocket 
—We 
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—We none of us ever ſaw or heard her 
ſpeak for ſeven years after that*—he car- 
- ried 

* This part of the hiſtory ef the Rackrent family 
can ſcarcely be thought credible; but in juſtice to 
toneſt Thady, it is hoped the reader will recolle& 


| the hiſtory of the celebrated Lady Cathcart's con- 


jugal impriſonment. —The Editor was acquainted 


with Colonel M*Guire, Lady Cathcart's huſband z 
he has lately ſeen and queſtloned the maid-ſervant 
who lived with Colonel M. Guire during'the time of 
Lady Cathcart's impriſonment. —Her Ladvſhip was 
locked up in her own houſe for many years; during 


which period her huſhand was viſited by the neigh- 


| bouring gentry, andit was his regular cuſtomatdinner 
| to ſend his compliments-to Lady Cathcart, informing 
| her that the company had the honor to drink her 
3 3 ladyſhip's health, and begging to know whether 
#4 there was any thing at table that ſhe would like to 


eat? the anſwer was always! Lady Cathcart's 
compliments, and ſhe has every thing ſhe wants“ 


An inſtance of honeſty in a poor Iriſhwoman de- 


ſerves 


* — 2 
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ried her Cinner himſelf—then his honour 
| had a great deal of company to dine with 
7 Him, 


ſerves to be recorded. Lady Cathcart had ſome 
remarkably fine diamonds, which ſhe had concealed 
from her huſband, and which ſhe was anxious to get 
out of the houſe, leſt he ſhould diſcover them: ſhe 
had neither ſervant nor friend, to whom ſhe could 
entruſt them; but ſhe had obſerved a poor beggar- 
woman, who uſed to come to the houſe—ſhe ſpoke 
to her from the window of the room in which ſhe 
vas confined—the woman promiſed to do what ſhe 
deſired, and Lady Cathcart threw a parcel, containing 


the jewels, to her. The poor woman carried them 


to the perſon to whom they were directed; and 


ſeveral years afterwards, when Lady Cathcart re- 


covered her liberty, ſhe received her diamonds ſafely. 
At Colonel M' Guire's death, her ladyſhip was 


releaſed.— The Editor, within this year, ſaw the 


gentleman who accompanied her to England after 


her huſband's death. When ſhe firſt was told of 
| his 
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him, and balls in the houſe, and was as 
gay and gallant, and as much himſelf as 
before he was married—and at dinner 
he always drank my lady Rackrent's 
good health, and fo did the company, 
and he ſent out always a ſervant, with 
his 
nis death, ſhe imagined that the news was not true, 
and that it was told only with an intention of de- 
ceiving her.— At his death ſhe had ſcarcely cloaths 
ſufficient to cover her; ſhe wore a red wig, looked 
ſcared, and her underſtanding ſeemed ſtupified; 
ſhe ſaid that ſhe ſcarcely knew one human creature 
from another: her impriſonment laſted above twenty 
years, Theſe circumſtances may appear ſtrange to 
an Engliſh reader ; but there is no danger in the 
preſent times, that any individual ſhould exerciſe 
ſuch tyranny as Colonel M*Guire's with impunity, 
the power being now all in the hands of govern- 
ment, and their being no poſſibility of obtaining 
from Parliament an act of indemnity for any cruel- 
ties, E | | 
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his compliments to my lady Rackrent, 


and the company was drinking her lady- 


ſhip's health, and begged to know if 


there was any thing at table he might ſend 


her; and the man came. back, aſter the 
ſham errand, with my lady Rackrent's 
compliments, and ſhe was very much 
obliged to Sir Kit—ſhe did not wiſh for 
any thing, but drank the company's 


health. The country, to be ſure, talked 


and wondered at my lady's being ſhut up, 


but nobody choſe to interfere or aſk any 


impertinent queſtions, for they knew my 


maſter was a man very apt to give a ſhort 
anſwer himſelf, and likely to call a man 


out for it afterwards—he was a famous 
ſhot—had killed his man before he came 


of age, and nobody ſcarce dared look at 


him whilſt at Bath.—Sir Kit's character 
was ſo well known 1n the county, that he 


lived in peace and quietneſs ever after, 


and 


G 


and was a great favorite with the ladies, 


eſpecially when in proceſs of time, in 


the fifth year of her confinement, my 
lady Rackrent fell ill, and took entirely 
to her bed; and he gave out that ſhe 


was now ſkin and bone, and could not 


jaſt through the winter.-— In this he 
had two phyſicians' opinions to back 
him (for now he called in two phyſicians 
for her), and tried all his arts to get the 


diamond croſs from her on her death 


bed, and to get her to make a will in 
his favour of her ſeparate poſſeſſions - but 
ſhe was there too tough for him. He uſed 
to ſwear at her behind her back, after 
kneeling to her to her face, and call her, in 


the preſence of his gentleman, his ſtiff- 


necked Iſraelite, though before he married 
her, that ſame gentleman told me he uſed 
to call her (how he could bringit out Idon't 
know [) 5 my Pretty Jeſſica— To be ſure, 
6 E 2 it 
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it muſt have been hard for her to gueſs 
what ſort of a huſband he reckoned to 
make her. When ſhe was lying, to all 
expectation, on her death-bed, of a 
broken heart, I could not but pity her, 
though ſhe was a Jewiſh; and con- 
fidering too it was no fault of her's, to 
be taken with my maſter ſo young as 
ſhe was .at the Bath, and ſo fine a 
gentleman as Sir Kit was when he courted 
her—and conſidering too, after all they 
had heard and ſeen of him as a huſband, 
there were now no leſs than three ladies 
in our county talked: of for his ſecond 
wife, all at - daggers drawing with each 
other, as his gentleman ſwore, at the 
balls, for Sir Kit for their partner— 
J could not but think them bewitched, 
but they all reaſoned with themſelves, 
that Sir Kit would make a: good huſ- 
band to any eee a Jewiſh, 1 
"74 Tit | ſuppoſe, 
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| ſuppoſe, and eſpecially as he was now a 


reformed rake ; and it was not known 


how my lady's fortune was ſettled in her 


will, nor how the Caſtle Rackrent eſtate 
was all mortgaged, and bonds out againſt 
him, for he was never cured of his gaming 
tricks—but that was the only fault he 
had, God bleſs him! 


My lady had a fort of fit, and it was 
given out ſhe was dead, by miſtake ; 
this brought things to a fad crifis for my 
poor maſter—one of the three ladies ſhew- 
ed his letters to her brother, and claimed 
his promiſes, whilſt another did the fame. 
I don't mention names.—Sir Kit, in his 
defence, ſaid he would meet any man who 
dared queſtion his conduct, and as to 
the ladies, they muſt ſettle it amongſt 
them who was to be his ſecond, and his 
third, and his fourth, whilſt his firſt was 

"3 _ 
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ſtill alive, to his mortification and theirs. 
Upon this, as upon all former occaſions, 
he had the voice of the country with 
him, on account of the great ſpirit and 
propriety he acted with. He met and 
ſhot the firſt lady's brother — the next 
day he called out the ſecond, who had a 
wooden leg; and their place of meeting 
by appointment being in a new plough- 
ed field, the wooden leg man ſtuck 
faſt in it.—Sir Kit ſeeing his ſituation, 
with great candour fired his piſtol over 
his head, upon which the ſeconds inter- 
poſed, and convinced the parties there 
had been a flight miſunderſtanding be- 
tween them; thereupon they ſhook hands 
cordially, and went home to dinner to- 
gether. — This gentleman, to ſhew the 

world how they ſtood together, and by 
the advice of the friends of both parties, 

to re-eſtabliſh his ſiſter's agjered: repu- 

5 tation, 
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tation, went out with Sir Kit as his 
ſecond, and carried his meſſage next 
gay to the laſt of his adverſaries.— never 
= faw him in ſuch fine ſpirits as that day 


he went out— ſure enough he was within 
ames-ace of getting quit handfomely of 
all his enemies; but unluckily, after 
hitting the tooth- pick out of his ad- 
verſary's finger and thumb, he received 
a ball in a vital part, and was brought 
home, in little better than an hour after 
the affair, ſpeechleſs, on a hand- barrow, 
to my lady. We got the key out of his 
pocket the firſt thing we did, and my 
ſon Jaſon ran to unlock the barrack- 
room, where my lady had been ſhut up 
for ſeven years, to acquaint her with 
the fatal accident. — The ſurprize be- 
reaved her of her ſenſes at firſt, nor would 
the believe but we were putting ſome 
new trick upon her, to entrap her out 
E 4 of 
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of her jewels, for a great while, till 
Jaſon bethought himſelf of taking her 
to the window, and ſhewed her the men 
bringing Sir Kit up the avenue upon 
the hand-barrow, which had immediately 


the deſired effect; for directly ſhe burſt 


into tears, and pulling her croſs from 


her boſom, ſhe kiſſed it with as great 


devotion as ever J witneſſed, and lifting 


up her eyes to Heaven, uttered ſome 
ejaculation, which none preſent heard 
but 1 take the ſenſe of it to be, ſhe 
returned thanks for this unexpected in- 
terpoſition in her favour, when ſhe 
had. leaſt reaſon to expect it. — My 
maſter was greatly lamented — there 


was no life in him when we lifted 


him off the barrow, ſo he was laid out 


immediately, and waked the ſame night. 
— The country was all in an uproar 
about him, and not a ſoul but cried ſhame 

5 upon 
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upon his murderer; who would have 
been hanged ſurely, if he could have 
been brought to his trial whilſt the 
gentlemen in the county were up about 
it, but he very prudently withdrew 
himſelf to the continent before the 
affair was made public.—As for the 


young lady who was the immediate 


cauſe of the- fatal accident, however 
innocently, ſhe could never ſhew her head 

after at the balls in the county or any 

place, and by the advice of her friends 
and phyſicians ſhe was ordered ſoon 
aſter to Bath, where it was expected, 
if any where on this fide of the grave, ſhe 
== would meet with the recovery of her 
2D health and loſt peace of nund.—As a 
proof of his great popularity, I need only 

add, that there was a ſong made upon 
my maſter's untimely death in the news- 
papers, which was 1n every body's mouth, 
ſinging 
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finging up and down | through the 
country, even down to the mountains, 
only three days after his unhappy exit. — 
He was alfo greatly bemoaned at the 
Curragh, where his cattle were well 


known; and all who had taken up his 


bets formerly were particularly incon- 
ſolable for his loſs to ſociety.— His 


ſtud ſold at the cant at the greateſt 
price ever known in the county; his 
favourite horſes were chiefly diſpoſed 
of amongſt his particular friends, who 
would give any price for them for his 
fake; but no ready money was re- 
quired by the new heir, who wiſhed not 
to diſpleaſe any of the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood juſt upon his coming to 
ſettle amongſt them; ſo a long credit 


was given where requiſite, and the caſh | 


has never been gathered in from that 
day to this, | 
But 
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But to return to my lady. She gat 
ſurpriſingly well after my maſter's de- 
ceaſe. No ſooner was it known for 
certain that he was dead, than all the 
gentlemen, within twenty miles of us 
came in a body as it were, to ſet my 


lady at liberty, and to proteſt againſt 


her confinement, which they now for 
the firſt time underſtood was againſt 
her own conſent. The ladies too were 
as attentive as poſſible, ſtriving who 
ſhould be foremoſt with their morning 
viſits; and they that ſaw the diamonds 


ſpoke very handſomely of them, but 


thought it a pity they. were not be- 
ſtowed, if it had ſo pleaſed God, upon a 
lady who would have become them better, 
All theſe civilities wrought little with my 
lady, for ſhe had taken an unaccountable 


prejudice againſt the country, and every 


thing belonging to it, and was ſo partial 
| „ 
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to ber native land, that after parting 
with the cook, which ſhe did imme- 
'diately upon my maſter's | deceaſe, I 
never kfew her eafy one inſtant, right 


of day,” but when ſhe was packing up 


to leave us. Had ſhe meant to make 
any ftay in Ireland, I ſtood a great 
chance of being a great favorite with 
her; for wWwhen ſhe found ; & underſtodd 
the weather-cock, ſhe was always find- 
ing ſome pretence to be talking to me, 


and aſking me which way the wind 


blew, and was it likely, did 1 think, 
to continue fair for England.,—But when 
T'faw the had made up her mind, to ſpend 
the reſt of her days upon her own income 


and jewels in England, I conſidered her 


quite as a foreigner, and not at all any 


longer as part of the family. —Sbe giwe no 


vails to the ſervants at Caſtle Rackrent at 
parting, notwithſtanding the old proverb 
| ol 
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of © as rich as a_ Jew,” which, ſhe being 
a Jewiſh, they built upon with reaſon 
But from firſt to laſt ſhe brought nothing 
but misfortunes amongſt us; 5 and if it had 
not been all along with her, his honor Sir 
Kit would have been now alive! in all ap- 
pearance.— Her diamond croſs was, they 
ſay, at the bottom of it all; and it was a 
ſhame for her, being his wife, not to ſhow 
more duty, and to have given it up when 
he condefcended to aſk ſo often for ſuch 
a bit of a trifle in his diſtreſſes, eſpe- 
W cially when he all along made it no ſecret 
be married for money,—But we will not 
beſtow another thought upon her — This 
much I thought it lay upon my con- 
ſcience to ſay, in Funes to my _ 10 
maſter” 8 . | 


. 
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'Tis an ill wind that blows beef no 
880 ſame wind that took the Jew 
N 


6 6 ) 


Lady Rackrent over to England, brought 
over the new heir to Caſtle Rackrent. 


Here let me pauſe for breath in my 
ſtory, for though I had a great regard for 
| every member of the family, yet without 
compare Sir Conolly, commonly called for 
ſhort amongſt bis friendsSir Condy Rack- 
rent, was ever my. great favorite, and in- 
deed the moſt univerſally beloved man I 
had ever ſcen or heard of, not excepting 
his great anceſtor Sir Patrick, to whoſe 
memory he, amongſt other inſtances of 
generoſity, erected a handſome marble 
ſtone in the church of Caſtle Rackrent, 
ſetting forth i in large letters his age, 
birth, parentage, and many other virtues, 
concluding with the compliment ſo 
juſtly due, that Sir Patrick Rackrent 
lived and died a monument 90 old 
« Triſh hoſpitality.” 
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= conTINUATION or ru MEMOIRS 


OF THE 


RACKRENT FAMILY. 


HISTORY OF SIR CONOLLY 
RACKRENT, 


Sin Cox DY RACKRENT, by the grace 
of God heir at law to the Caſtle Rackrent 
eſtate, was a remote branch of the fa- 
mily : born to little or no fortune of his 
con, he was bred to the bar; at which, 
having many friends to puſh him, and 
no mean natural abilities of his own, he 
doubtleſs would, in proceſs of time, if he 
could have born the drudgery of that 
ſtudy, have been rapidly made king's | 
counſel at the leaſt—But things were diſ- 

| poſed 


. 


poſed of otherwiſe, and he never went the 
circuit but twice, and then made no 
figure for want of a fee, and being 
unable to ſpeak in public. He re- 
ceived his education chiefly in the college 
of Dublin; but before he came to years 
of diſcretion lived in the country, in a 
ſmall but flated houſe, within view of 
the end of the avenue. I remember 
him bare-footed and headed, running 
through the ſtreet of O'Shaughlin's town, 
and playing at pitch and toſs, ball, 
marbles, and what not, with the boys 
of the town, amongſt whom my ſon 
Jaſon was a great favorite with him. As 
for me, he was ever my whtte-headed 
boy*—often's the time when I would call 
* VWhite-headed bey—is uſed by the Iriſh as an 
| expreſion of fondneſs It is upon a par with the 
Engliſh term erony. —We are at a loſs for the deri- 
vation of this term. | 


( 65 ) 

1h at his father's, where I was always 
made welcome; he would flip down to 
me in the kitchen, and love to fit on 
my knee, whilſt I told him ſtories of the 
family, and the blood from which he was 
ſprung, and how he might look forward, 
if the hen preſent man ſhould die with- 
out childer, to. being at the head of 
the Caſtle Rackrent eſtate. This was 


then ſpoke quite and clear at random 


to pleafe the child, but it pleaſed Hea- 
ven to accompliſh my prophecy after- 
wards, which gave him a great opinion 
of my judgment in buſineſs, He went 
to a little grammar ſchool with many 
others, and my ſon amongſt the reſt, 
who was in his claſs, and not a little 
uſeful to him in his book learning, 
which he acknowledged with gratitude 
ever after. Theſe rudiments of his 
education thus completed, he got a 
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to which exerciſe he was 


ever addicted, and uſed to gallop over 
the country whilſt yet but a ſlip of a 
boy, under the care of Sir Kit's huntſ- 
man, who was very fond of him, and 
often lent him his gun, and took him out 
a-ſhooting under his own eye. By theſe 
means he became well acue inted and 
popular amongſt the poor in the neigh- 
bourhood early; for there was not a 
cabin, at which he had not ſtopped ſome 
morning or other along with the huntſ- 
man, to drink a glaſs of burnt whiſkey 
out of an egg-ſhell, to do him good, and 
warm his heart, and drive the cold out 
of his ſtomach. —The old people always 
told him he was a great likeneſs of Sir 
Patrick; which made him firſt have 
an ambition to take after him, as far as 


his fortune ſhould allow. 
when of an age to enter the college; and 


He left us 


there 
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there completed his education and nine- 
teenth year: for as he was not born ro 
an eſtate, his friends thought it in- 


cumbent on them, to give him the beſt 


education which could be had for love 
or money; and a great deal of money 


_ conſequently was ſpent upon him at Col- 


lege and Temple. — He was very little 
altered for the worſe, by what he faw 
there of the great world, for when he 
came down into the country, to pay us a 


viſit, we thought him juſt the fame man 


as ever, hand and glove with every one, 


and as far from high, though not with- 


out his own proper ſhare of family pride, 


as any man ever you ſee, Latterly, 


ſeeing how Sir Kit and the Few 


lived together, and that there was no 


one between him and the Caſtle Rack- 
rent eſtate, he neglected to apply to the 


| law as much as was expected of him; and 


F 2 ſecretly 
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ſecretly many bs the tenants, and others, 
advanced him caſh upon his note of 
hand value received, promiſing bargains 
of leaſes and lawful intereſt ſhould he 
ever come into the eſtate. — All this was 
kept a great ſecret, for fear the preſent 
man, hearing, of it, ſhould take it into 
his head to take it ill of poor Condy, 
and fo ſhould cut him off for ever by 
 levying a ſine, and ſuffering a recovery 
to dock the entail.— Sir Murtagh would 
have been the man for that; but Sir Kit 
was too much taken up philandering to 
| conſider the law in this caſe, or any 
other. — Theſe practices I have men- 
tioned, account for the ſtate of his affairs, 
I mean Sir Condy' s, upon his coming 
into the Caſtle Rackrent eſtate.—He 
could not command a penny of his firſt 
year's income; which, and keeping no 
unte and the great ſight of com: 

| Pay 


pany he did, with many other cauſes too 


numerous to mention, was the origin of 
his diſtreſſes.— My ſon Jaſon, who was 
now eſtabliſhed agent, and knew every 
thing, explained matters out of the face 
to Sir Conolly, and made him ſenſible of 
his embarraſſed ſituation. With a great 
nominal rent-roll, it was almoſt all paid 
away in intereſt; which being for conve- 
nience ſuffered to run on, ſoon doubled 
the principal, and Sir Condy was obli- 
gated to paſs new bonds for the intereſt, 
now grown principal, and ſo on. Whilſt 
this was going on, my fon requiring to 
be paid for his trouble, and many years 
ſervice 1n the family gratis, and Sir Condy 
not willing to take his affairs into his own 
hands, or to look them even in the face, 
he gave my ſon a bargain of ſome acres 
which fell out of leaſe, at a reaſonable 
rent. Jaſon ſet the land, as ſoon as his 
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leaſe was ſealed, to under-tenants, to 
make the rent, and got two hundred 
A year profit rent; which was little 
enough, conſidering his long agency. — 
He bought the land at twelve years 
purchaſe two years afterwards, when Sir 
Condy was puſhed for money on an 
execution, and was at the ſame time 
allowed for his improvements thereon, 
There was a ſort of hunting lodge upon 
the eſtate, convenient to my ſon Jaſon's 
land, which he had his eye upon about 
this time; and he was a little jealous 
of Sir Condy, who talked of ſetting it 
to a ſtranger, who was juſt come into 
the country — Captain Moneygawl was 
the man, He was ſon and heir to the 

Moneygawls of Mount Juliet's town, 
who had ' a great eſtate in the next 
county to ours; and my maſter was loth 
to diſoblige the young gentleman , whole 
I heart 


heart was ſet upon the lodge; ſo he 
wrote him back, that the lodge was at his 
ſervice, and if he would honor him with 
his company at Caſtle Rackrent, they 
could ride over together ſome morning, 
and look at it, before ſigning the leaſe. 
—Accordingly the Captain came over 
to us, and he and Sir Condy grew the 
greateſt friends ever you ſee, and were 
for ever out a-ſhooting or a-hunting 
together, and were very merry in the 
evenings; and Sir Condy was invited of 
courſe to Mount Juliet's town, and the 


family intimacy that had been in Sir 


Patrick's time was now recollected, and 
nothing would ſerve Sir Condy but he 
muſt be three times a week at the leaſt 
with his new friends — which grieved 
me, who knew, by the Captain's groom 
and gentleman, how they talked ef him 
at Mount Juliet's town, making him 
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quite, as one may ſay, a laughing ſtock 
and a butt for the whole company: but 
they were ſoon cured of that by an ac- 
cident, that ſurpriſed em not a little, as 
it did me.—There was a bit of a ſcrawl 
found upon the waiting maid of old 
Mr, Moneygawl's youngeſt daughter, 


Miſs Habella, that laid open the whole: 


and her father, they ſay, was like one 
out of his right mind, and {wore it 
was the laſt thing he ever ſhould have 
thought of, when he invited my maſter 
to his houſe, that his daughter ſhould 
think of ſuch a match.—But their talk 


ſignified not a ſtraw; for as Miſs Ifa- 


bella's maid reported, her young miſtreſs 
was fallen over head and ears in love 
with Sir Condy, from the firſt time 
that ever her brother brought him 


into the houſe to dinner: the ſervant 


who waited that day behind my maſter's 
| chair, 


„ 

chair, was the firſt who knew it, as he 
ſays; though it's hard to believe him, 
for he did not tell till a great while 
afterwards; but however, it's likely 
enough, as the thing turned out, that he 
was not far out of the way; for towards 
the middle of dinner, as he ſays, they 
were talking of ſtage plays, having a 
play-houſe, and being great play actors at 
Mount Juliet's town; and Miſs Iſabella 


turns ſhort to my maſter and ſays — 
„Have you ſeen the play- bill, Sir Con- 


dy?“ “ No, I have not,” ſaid he. 
„Then more ſhame for you,” ſaid the 


Captain her brother, not to know, that 


my ſiſter is to play Juliet to-night, who 


= plays it better than any woman on or 
; off the ſtage in all Ireland.” “ I am. 


very happy to hear it,” ſaid Sir Condy; 
and there the matter dropped for the pre- 
jent. But Sir Condy all this time, and a 
| great 
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great while afterwards, was at a terrible 


nonplus; for he had no liking, not he, 


to ſtage plays, nor to Miſs Ifabella 
either: to his mind, as it came out 
over a bowl of whiſkey punch at home, 
his little Judy M*Quirk, who was 


daughter to a fiſter's ſon of mine, was 


worth twenty of Maſs Iſabella.— He had 
ſeen her often when he ſtopped at her 
father's cabin to drink whiſkey out of 
the egp-ſheil, out of hunting, before 
he came to the eſtate, and as ſhe gave 
out was under ſomething like a promiſe 
of marriage to her.—Any how I could 
not but pity my poor maſter, who was 


fo bothered between them, and he an 


eaſy-hearted man, that could not diſ- 
oblige nobody, God bleſs him! To be 
fure, it was not his place to behave un- 


generous to Miſs Iſabella, who had dif- | 


obliged all her relations for his ſake, as 
3 | he 


N 
* 


. 

he remarked; and then ſhe was locked 
up in her chamber, and forbid to think 
of him any more, which raiſed his 
fpirit, becauſe his family was, as he 
obſerved, as good as theirs at any rate, 
and the Rackrents a ſuitable match for 
the Moneygawls any day 1n the year: 
all which was true enough; but it 
grieved me to ſee, that upon the ſtrength 
of all this Sir Condy was growing more 
in the mind, to carry off Miſs Iſabella to 
Scotland, in ſpite of her relations, as ſhe 
deſired, | | 


« It's all over with our poor Judy!“ ſaid 
I, with a heavy ſigh, making bold to ſpeak 
to him one night when he was à little 
cheerful, and ſtanding in the ſervant's 
hall all alone with me, as was often his 
cuſtom—* Not at all,” ſaid he, I never 
was fonder of Judy than at this preſent 
ſpeaking, 
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ſpeaking, and to prove it to you,” 88 


he, and he took from my hand a half- 


penny, change that I had juſt got along 
with my tobacco; © and to prove it to 
you, Thady, ſays he, it's a toſs- up with 
me which I ſhall marry this minute, her 
or Mr. Moneygawl of Mount Juliet's 
Town's daughter—1o it is“ “' Oh, boo! 
boo*!” ſays J, making light of it, to ſee 
what he would go on to next, © your 
honor's joking, to be ſure, there's no 


compare between our poor Judy and 


Miſs Iſabella, who has a great fortune, 
they ſay.“— I'm not a man to mind a 
fortune, nor never was, {aid Sir Condy, 
proudly, „whatever her friends may ſay; 
and to make ſhort of it, ſays he, I'm 
come to a determination upon the ſpot” 


with that he {wore ſuch a terrible oath, ' 


as 


* Bo! Bo! an exclamation equivalent to Eau. 
or Nonjerfe. 
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as made me * croſs myſelf—* and by this 


book,“ ſaid he, ſnatching up my ballad 


book, miſtaking it for my prayer-book, 


which lay in the window—* and by this 


þook,” ſaid he, «and by all the books that 
ever were ſhut and opened—it's come to 
a toſs- up with me, and I'll ſtand or fall by 
the toſs; and fo, Thady, hand me over 


that + pin out of the ink-horn,” —and he 


makes a croſs on the ſmooth fide of the 
halfpenny—* Judy M<Quirk,” ſaid he, 
« her mark 4. God bleſs him! his hand 
was a little unſteadied by all the whiſkey 
punch 
* As maile me croſs my/e If A cuſtom with the Ro- 
man Catholics upon ſuch occaſions. t 
Pin read pen it formerly was vulearly pro- 
nounced pin in Ireland. 2 1450 


+ Her mart—It Was the cuſtom in Ireland Gi 


thoſe who could not write, to make a croſs to ſtand 


for their ſignature, as was formerly the practice of 


our Engliſh monarchs.—The Editor inſerts the fac- 


„ 


punch he had taken, but it was plain to 


ſee his heart was for poor Judy. My 


heart was all as one as in my mouth, 


when I ſaw the halfpenny up in the air, 
but I ſaid nothing at all, and when it 
came down, I was glad I had kept myſelf 
to myſelf, for to be ſure now it was all 
over with poor Judy.—< Judy's out a 
lack,” ſaid I, ſtriving to laugh“ I'm 


out a luck,“ ſaid he, and I never ſaw a 


man look ſo caſt down; he took up the 
halfpenny off the flag, and walked away 
quite ſobered- like by the ſhock. Now 


though as eaſy a man you would think 


| as 
Gmile of an Iriſh mart, which may hereafter be 
valuable to a judicious antiquary— 
| Her | 


Judy d M*Quirk 
Mark. | 


In bonds or notes, ſigned in this manner, a wit- 
neſs is requiſite, as the name is frequently written 
by him or her. 8 85 


hes 


N 
7 


„ 


as any in the wide world, there was no 


fuch thing as making him unſay one 


of theſe ſort of vows*, which he had 
learned to reverence when young, as I 


well remember teaching him to toſs up 


for bog berries on my knee. So I ſaw 
bhe affair was as good as ſettled between 
him 

* Yows—It has been maliciouſly and unjuſtly 
hinted, that the lower claſſes of the people in Ire- 
land pay but little regard to oaths yet it is certain, 


that ſome oaths or vows have great power over 


their minds. Sometimes they ſwear they will be 


revenged on ſome of their neighbours ;. this is am 


oath they never are known to-break.—But what is 


infinitely more extraordinary and unaccountable, 
they ſometimes make a vow againſt whiſkey; theſe 
vovrs are uſually limited to a ſfiort time. A wo- 


man who has a drunken huſband is moſt fortunate, 


if ſhe can prevail upon him to go to the prieſt, and: 


make a vo againſt ns for a year, or a W 


er a week, or a day. 
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him and Miſs Iſabella, and I had no more 
to ſay but to wiſh her joy, which I did 
the week afterwards, upon her return 
from Scotland with my poor maſter. 


My new lady was young, as might be 
ſuppoſed of a lady that had been carried 
off by her own conſent to Scotland; but 
I could only ſee her at the firſt. through 
her veil, which, from baſhfulneſs or fa- 

| ſhion, ſhe. kept over her face, —*< And 
am I to walk through all this crowd of 
people, my deareſt love, ſaid ſhe to 
Sir Condy, meaning us ſervants and 
tenants, who had gathered at the back 
gate, —*My dear,” {aid Sir Condy, there's 
nothing for it but to walk, or to let me 
carry you as far as the houſe, for you 
ſee the back road is too narrow for a 
carriage, and the great piers have tum 
| bled down acroſs the front approach, 


ſo 


(81 3. 


i there's no driving the right way by rea- 
Jon of the ruins” —** Plato, thou reaſoneſt 
well!” ſaid The, or words to that effect, 
which I could no ways underſtand ; and 
again, when her foot fumbled againſt a 
broken bit ef a car wheel, ſhe cried 
out“ Angels and miniſters of grace, 
-dekend us! - Well, thought I, to be 
ſure if ſhe's no Jewiſh” like the laſt, ſhe 
is a mad woman for certain, which is 
as bad: it would have been as well for 
my poor maſter, to have taken up with 
ꝓoor Judy, Who is in her right mind 
any how. 


She was dreſſed like a mad woman, 
moreover, more than like any one I ever 
ſaw afore or ſince, and . could not take 
my eyes off her, but {till followed behind 
her, and her feathers on the top of her hat 
were broke going in at the low back 


8 door, | 


1 
door, and ſhe pulled out her little bottle 
out of her pocket to ſmell to when 
ſhe found herſelf in the kitchen, and 
ſaid, © I ſhall faint with the heat of 
this odious, odious place“ My dear, 
it's only three ſteps acroſs the kitchen, 
and there's a fine air if your veil was 
up,” ſaid Sir Condy, and with that 
threw back her veil, ſo that I had then 
a full fight of her face; ſhe had not 
at all the colour of one going to faint, 
bur a fine complexion of her own, 
as I then took it to be, though her 
maid told me after it was all- put on ; 
but even complexion and all taken in, 
ſhe was no way in point of good looks, 
to compare to poor Judy; and with 
all ſhe bad a quality toſs with her; 


but may be it was my over partiality 


to Judy, into whoſe place I may {ſay 
ſhe ſtept, that made me notice all 
go 


(( . 
this.— To do her juſtice, however, ſhe 
was, when we came to know her better, 
very liberal in her houſe-keeping, no- 
thing at all of the ſkin- flint in her; ſhe 
left every thing to the houſekeeper, and 


her own maid, Mrs. Jane, who went with 
her to Scotland, gave her the beſt of 


characters for generoſity ; ſhe ſeldom or 


ever wore a thing twice the ſame way, 
Mrs, Jane told us, and was always pul- 
ling her things to pieces, and giving them 
away, never being uſed in her father's 

houſe to think of expenſe in any thing 
and ſhe reckoned, to be ſure, to go on 
the ſame way at Caſtle Rackrent; but 
when 1 came to inquire, I learned that 
Her father was ſo mad with her for run- 
ning off after his locking her up, and for- 


bidding her to think any more of Sir 


. Condy, that he would not give her a far- 
thing; and it was lucky for her ſhe had a 
1 80 2 fe 
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few thouſands of her own, which had been 
left to her by a good grandmother, and 
theſe were very convenient to begin with. 
My mafter and my lady ſet out in great 
{tyle ; they had the fineſt coach and cha- 
riot, and horſes and liveries, and cut the 
greateſt daſh in the county, returning their 
wedding viſits and it was immediately 
reported, that her father had undertaken to 
pay all my maſter's debts, and of courſe 
all his tradeſmen gave him a new credit, 
and every thing went on ſmack ſmooth, 
and I could not but admire my lady's 
ſpirit, and was proud to ſee Caſtle Rack- 
rent again in all its glory, —My lady had 
a fine taſte for building, and furniture, and 
play-houſes, and ſhe turned every thing 
topſy- turvy, and made the barr:ck-room 
into a theatre, as ſhe called it, and ſhe 
went on as if ſhe had a mint of money 
at her elbow ; and to be ſure I thought 

the 
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ſhe knew beſt, eſpecially as Sir Condy 


{aid nothing to it one way or the other. 
All he aſked, God bleſs him! was to live 
in peace and quietneſs, and have his 
bottle, or his whiſkey punch at night 
to himſelf.— Now this was little enough, 
to be ſure, for any gentleman, but my 
lady couldn't abide the ſmell of the 


whiſkey. punch. —“ My dear,” ſays he, 


*you liked it well enough before we 
were married, and why not now?“ 


« My. dear,” ſaid ſhe, * I never ſmelt it, 


or I aſſure you I ſhould never 117 


prevailed upon myſelf to marry you.” 


—*< My dear, I am ſorry you did not 


ſmell it, but we can't help that now,” 
returned my maſter, - without putting 


himſelf in a paſſion, or going out of his 
way, but juſt fair and eaſy helped him- 
ſelf to another glaſs, and drank it off to 


her good health. All this the butler told 
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me, who was going backwards and for- 
wards unnoticed with the jug, and hot 
water, and- ſugar, and all he thought 
wanting. — Upon my maſter's ſwallow- 
ing the laſt glaſs of whiſkey punch, 
my lady burſt into tears, calling him 
an ungrateful, baſe, barbarous wretch ! 
and went off into a fit of hyſterics, as 
I think Mrs. Jane called it, and my 
poor maſter was preatly frighted, this 
being the firſt thing of the kind he 
had ſeen; and he fell ſtraight on his 
| knees before her, and, like a good- hearted 
cratur as he was, ordered the whifkey 
punch out of the room, and bid 'em 
throw open all the windows, and 
curſed himſelf; and then my lady came 
to herſelf again, and when ſhe ſaw him 
kneeling there bid him get up, and not 
forſwear himſelf any more, for that ſhe 


was ſure he did not love her, nor never 
. 5 1 
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had; this we learnt from Mrs. Jane, 


who was the only perſon left preſent 
at all this—*< My dear,” returns my 
maſter, thinking to be ſure of Judy, 
as well he might, © whoever told you fo 
is an incendiary, and Pl have em turned 
out of the houſe this minute, if you'll 
only let me know which of them it 
was.“ —< Told me what ?“ fays my 
lady, ſtarting upright in her chair, 
Nothing, nothing at, all,” ſaid my 
maſter, ſeeing he had overſhot himſelf, 
and that my. lady ſpoke at random, 
« but what you ſaid juſt now, that I did 
not love you, Bella, who told you that?“ 

— My own ſenſe,“ ſaid the, and ſhe 
put her handkerchief to her face, and 
leant back upon Mrs. Jane, and fell 
to ſobbing as if her heart would break, 
* Why now Bella, this is very ftrange 


of you,” ſaid my poor maſter, « if no- 
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body has told you nothing, what is it 
you are taking on for at this rate; 
and expoſing yourſelf and me for this 


way ?''—© Oh: ſax no more, ſay no 


more, every word you ſay kills me,“ 
cried my lady, and ſhe ran on like 
one, as Mrs. Jane ſays, raving“ Oli 
Sir Condy, Sir Condy-! F that had 
hoped to find a—— «© Why now faith 
this is a little too much; do Bella, try 
to recolle& yourſelf, my dear; am not I 


your huſband, and of your own chooſing, 


and is not that enough? Oh too 


much ! too much “' eried my lady, 
wringing her hands. —“ Why, my dear, 


come to your right ſenſes for the love of 
heaven—lſce is not the whiſkey punch, 
jug and bowl, and all, gone out of the 


room long ago? what is it in the wide 


world you have to complain ef? But 


still my lady ſobbed and ſobbed, and 


called 
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called herſelf the moſt wretched of wos 


men; and among other out of the way 


provoking things, afked my maſter, 
was he fit company for her, and he 
drinking all night ?>—This nettling him, 
which it was hard to do, he replied; 
that as to drinking all night, he was then 
as ſober as ſhe was herſelf, and that it 
was no matter how much a man drank, 
provided it did no ways affect or ſtagger 
him—that as to being fit company for 
her, he thought himſelf of a family- to 
be fit company for any lord or lady 


in the land, but that he never prevented 


her from ſeeing and keeping what 
company ſhe pleaſed; and that he had 
done his beſt to make Caſtle Rack- 
rent pleafing to her fince her mar- 
riage, having always had the houſe full 
of vifitors, and if her own relations were 
not amongſt. them, he faid that was 
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their own fault, and their pride's fault, 
of which he was ſorry to find her lady- 
ſhip had ſo unbecoming a ſhare—So 
concluding, he took his candle and 
walked off to his room, and my lady 
was in her tantarums for three days 
after; and would have been ſo much 
longer, no doubt, but ſome of her 
friends, young ladies, and couſins, and 
ſecond coufins, came to Caſtle Rack- 
rent, by my poor maſter's expreſs invi- 

tation, to ſee her, and ſhe was in a hurry 

to get up, as Mrs. Jane called it, a 

play for them, and ſo got well, and was 

as finely dreſſed and as happy to look at 

as ever; and all the young ladies, who 

uſed to be in her room drefling of her, 
ſaid in Mrs. Jane's hearing, that my 
lady was the happieſt bride ever they 
had ſeen, and that to be ſure a love 
match was the only thing for happineſs, 
ED. where 
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where the parties could any way afford 


It. 


As to affording it, God knows it RK 
was little they knew of the matter ; 1 
my lady's few thouſands could not laſt 
for ever, eſpecially the way ſhe went 
on with them, and letters from tradeſ- 
folk came every poſt thick and threefold, 
with bills as long as my arm, of years 
and years ſtanding; my ſon Jaſon had 
'em all handed over to him, and the 
preſſing letters were all unread by Sir 
Condy, who hated trouble, and could 
never be brought to hear talk of buſi- 
neſs, but fill put it off and put it 

, off, ſaying—ſettle it any how, or bid 
'em call again to-morrow, or ſpeak to 
me about it ſome other time. Now it 
was hard to find the right time to ſpeak, 
for in the mornings he was a-bed, and in 

the 


1 


the evenings over his bottle, where no 

gentleman chooſes to be diſturbed.— 
Things in a twelvemonth or ſo came to 
fuch a paſs, there was no making a ſhift. 
to go on any longer, though we were all of 
us well enough uſed to live from hand to 

mouth at Caftte Rackrent. One day, I 

remember, when there was a power of 
company, all fitting after dinner in the 
duſk, not to fay dark, in the drawing- 

room, my lady having rung hve times for 
candles and none to go up, the houſe- 

keeper ſent up the footman, who. went 

to my miftreſs and whiſpered behind her 
chair how it was.“ My lady,” ſays he, 
there are no candles in the houſe.” — 
 « Bleſs me,” ſays fhe, © then takea horſe, 
and gallop off as faſt as you can to Car- 
rick O'Fungus and get ſome.“ “ And 
in the mean time tell them to ſtep into the 
play-houſe, and try if there are not ſome 
bits 


. ” 
A a? 


(98 1] 
bits left,” added Sir Condy, who hap- 
pened to be within hearing. The man 
was {ent up again to my lady, to let her 
know there was no horſe to go, but one 
that wanted a ſhoe.—* Go to Sir Condy, 
then, I know nothing at all about the 
horſes,” faid my lady, «© why de you 
plague me with theſe things?“ — How it 
was ſettled I really forget, but to the beſt 
of my. remembrance, the boy was ſent 
down to my ſon Jaſon's to borrow can- 
dles for the night. Another time in the 
winter, and on a deſperate cold day, 
there was no turf in for the parlour and 
above ſtairs, and ſcarce enough for the 
cook in the kitchen; the little poſſoou® 
i = was 


* goa little boy—from the French word 
Zercon—In moſt Iriſh. families there uſed to be a 
| bare-footed goſſoon, who was ſlave to the cook and 
the 


1 


was ſent off to the neighbours, to ſee and 
beg or borrow ſome, but none could he 
bring back with him for love or money; 
ſo as needs muſt we were forced to trou- 
ble Sir Condy—“ Well, and if there's no 
turf to be had in the town or country, 
why what ſignifies talking any more about 
it, can't ye go and cut down a tree? 
„ Which tree pleaſe your honor?“ J 
amade bold to fay,—< Any tree at all 
that's good to burn,” ſaid Sir Condy ; 
e {fend off ſmart, and get one down, and 
the fires lighted, before my lady gets up to 
breakfaſt, or the houſe will be too hot to 
hold us.“ — He was always very conſi- 
derate in all things about my lady, and 
the butler, and who in fact, without wages, did all 
the hard work of the houſe.— Goſſoons were always 
employed as meſſengers.—The Editor has known a 
gofloon to go on foot, without ſhoes or ſtockings, fifty- 


one Engliſh miles between ſun-riſe and ſun-ſet. 


it was a good bargain for both parties, for 


( 95 J 


the wanted for nothing whilſt he had it 
to give, —Well, when things were tight 


with them about this time, my ſon 


Jaſon put in a word again about the 


lodge, and made a genteel offer, to lay 


down the purchaſe money, to relieve 


Sir Condy's diſtreſſes. Now Sir Condy 


had it from the beſt authority, that 
there were two writs come down to the 


Sheriff againſt his perſon, and the Sheriff, 
as ill luck would have it, was no friend 


of his, and talked how he muſt do 
his duty, and hom he would do it, 
af it was againſt the firſt man in the 
county, or even his on brother, let 
alone one who had voted againſt him at 
the laſt election, as Sir Condy had 


done. — So Sir Condy was fain to take the 
purchaſe money of the lodge from my ſon 


Jaſon to ſettle matters; and ſure enough 


my 


1 9 N 


any fon bought the fee ſimple of a good 
| Houſe for him and his heirs for ever for 
| Little: or nothing, and by ſelling of it 

for that ſame my maſter 1aved himſelf 
from a gaol. Every way it turned out 
fortunate for Sir Condy; for before the 
money was all gone there came a general 
election, and he being ſo well beloved 
in the county, and one of the oldeſt 
families, no one had a better right to 
ſtand candidate for the vacancy; and 
the was called upon by all his friends, 

and the whole county I may ſay, to 
declare himſelf againſt the old member, 
who had little thought of a conteſt. 
My maſter did not reliſh the thoughts 
of a troubleſome canvas, and all the ill 
will he might bring upon himſelf by diſ- 

turbing the peace of the county, beſides 
the expenſe, which was no trifle; but all 
his friends called upq one another to 
5 . — . 


(67 ) 
ſubſcribe, and formed themſelves into 4 
committee, and wrote all his circular 
letters for him, and engaged all his 
agents, and did all the buſineſs un- 
| known to him; and he was well pleaſed 
that it ſhould be ſo at laſt, and my lady 
herſelf was very ſanguine about the 
election; and there was open houſe 
kept night and. day at Caſtle Rack- 
rent, and I thought T never ſaw my 
lady look fo well in her life as ſhe did 
at that time; there were grand dinners, 
| and all the gentlemen drinking ſucceſs 
to Sir Condy till they were carried off; 
and then dances and balls, and the ladies 
all finiſhing with a raking pot of tea in 
the morning. Indeed it was well the 
company made it tlieir choice to ſit up 
all nights, for there was not half beds 
enough for the ſights of people that were 
in it, though there were ſhake-downs in 
$7076 H the 
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8 the drawing - room always made up be- 
fore ſun-riſe, for thoſe that liked it. 


For my part, when I ſaw the doings 
that were going on, and the loads of 
claret that went down the throats of 
them that had no right to be aſking for 
it, and the ſights of meat that went up 
to table and never came down, beſides 
what was carried off to one or t' other 
below ſtairs, I couldn't but pity my 
poor maſter, who was to pay for all ; but 
I ſaid nothing, for fear of gaining myfelf 
al will. The day of election will come 
ſome time or other, ſays I to myſelf, 
and all will be over and ſo it did, and 
a glorious day it was as any I ever had 
the happineſs to ſee; © huzza! huzza! 
Sir Condy Rackrent for ever!“ was the 
firſt thing I hears in the morning, and 


the ſame and nothing elſe all day, and 


not a foul ſober only * when polling, 
enough 
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enough to give their votes as became 
'em, and to ſtand the brow- beating of 
the lawyers, who came tight enough 
upon us; and many of our freeholders 
were knocked off, having never a free- 
hold that they could ſafely ſwear to, 
and Sir Condy was not willing to have 
any man perjure himſelf for his ſake, 
as was done on the other ſide, God 
knows, but no matter for that. Some of 
our friends were dumb- founded, by the 
lawyers aſking them, Had they ever been 
upon the ground where their freeholds 
lay ?2—Now Sir Condy being tender of the 
conſciences of them that had not been on 
the ground, and ſo could not ſwear to a 
freehold when croſs- examined by them 
lawyers, ſent out for a couple of cleaves- 
full of the ſods of his farm of Gulteeſhin- 
nagh: and as ſoon as the ſods came into 


town he ſet each man upon his ſod, and 
'\ MA | {0 
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ſo then ever after, you know, they could 
fairly ſwear they bad been upon the 
- ground * —We gained the day by this 
piece of honeſty. T thought I ſhould 
have died in the ſtreets for joy, when I 
feed my poor maſter chaired, and he 
bare-headed and it raining as hard as 
it could pour; but all the crowds 
following him up and down, and he 
bowing and ſhaking hands with the 
whole town.—* Is that Sir Condy Rack- 
Tent in the chair?” ſays a ſtranger man 
in the crowd“ The ſame,” ſays I— 

« who elſe ſhould it be? God bleſs him!” 
—* And I take it then you belong to 
him,” ſays he.“ Not at all,” ſays I, 
« but I live under him, and have done 


ſio theſe ah years and upwards, | 


me and mine.” — Its) lucky for you, 
33 e 


8 5 This was actually done at an election in Ire- 
n 8 
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then,“ rejoins OM « that be is . he 
is, for was he any where elſe but in the 
chair, this minute he'd be in a worſe 


place; for I was fent down on pur- 


poſe to put him up“, and here's my 
order for ſo doing in my pocket.“ 
It was a writ that villain the wine mer- 


chant had marked againſt my poor 


_ maſter, for ſome hundreds of an old 
debt, which it was a ſhame to be talk- 
ing of at ſuch a time as this. Put it in 
your pocket again, and think no more of 
it any ways for ſeven years to come, my ho- 
neſt friend,” ſays I, he's a member a Par- 
liament now, praiſed be God, and ſuch 
as you can't touch him; and if you'll take 
a fool's advice, I'd have ye keep out of 
the way this day, or you'll, run a good 
chance of setting your deſerts. among 
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my maſter's friends, unleſs you chooſe to 
drink his health like every body elſe.— 
l Pye no objection to that in life,” ſaid 
he; ſo we went into one of the public 
houſes kept open for my maſter ; and we 
had a great deal of talk about this thing 
and that: And how is it,” ſays he, your 
maſter keeps on ſo well upon his legs; I 
heard ſay he was off Holantide twelve- 
month paſt?” “ Never was better or 
heartier in his life,” ſaid I.—* It's not 
that I'm after ſpeaking of,” ſaid he, © but 


there was a great report of his being 


ruined.” No matter,” ſays I, *the She- 
riffs two years running were his parti- 
cular friends, and the Sub- ſheriffs were 
both of them gentlemen, and were pro- 
perly ſpoken to; and ſo the writs lay ſnug 
with them, and they, as I underſtand by 
my ſon Jaſon the cuſtom in them caſes 
is, returned the writs as they came to them 

8 to 


LD 


to thoſe that ſent em much good may 
it do them !—with word in Latin, that 
no ſuch perſon as Sir Condy Rackrent, 
Bart. was to be found in thoſe parts.“ 
—* Oh, I underſtand all thoſe ways 
better, no offence, than you,” fays he, 
laughing, and at the ſame time filling 
his glaſs to my maſter's good health, 
which convinced me he was a warm 
friend in his heart after all, though ap- 
pearances were a little ſuſpicious or ſo at 
firſt —© To be ſure,” ſays he, fill 
cutting his joke © when a man's over 
head and ſhoulders in debt, he may 
live the faſter for it, and the better, if he 
goes the right way about it—or elſe 
how 1s it ſo many live on ſo well, as we 
ſee every day, after they are ruined?“ 
„How is it,” ſays I, being a little merry 
at the time © how is it but juſt as you ſee 
the ducks in the chicken yard, juſt after 


H 4 ther 
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their heads are cut off by the cook, run- 
ning round and round faſter than when 
alive? - At which conceit he fell a 
laughing, and remarked he had never 
had the happineſs yet to ſee the chicken 
yard at Caſtle; Rackrent.—“ It won't 
be long ſo, I hope,” fays I; © you'll be 
kindly welcome there, as every body 
is made by my maſter; there is not a 
freer ſpoken gentleman, or a better be- 
loved, high or low, in all Ireland.” — 
And of what paſſed after this I'm not 
ſenſible, for we drank Sir Condy's good 
| health, and the downfal of his enemies, 
5 till we could ſtand no longer ourſelves. 5 
— And little did I think at the time, 
or till Iong after, how I was harbour- 
ing my poor maſter's greateſt of ene - 
mies myſelf. This fellow had the impu- 
dence, after coming to ſee the chicken- 
yard, to get me to introduce him to my 
8 _ ſon 
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ſon Jaſon-—Hlittle more than the man 
that never was born did I gueſs at his 
meaning by this viſit !—he gets him a 
correct liſt fairly drawn out from my 
ſon Jaſon of all my maſter's debts, and 
goes ftraight round to the creditors and 
buys them all up, which he did eaſy 
enough, ſeeing the half of them never 
expected. to ſee their money out of Sir 
Condy's hands. Then, when this baſe: 
minded limb of the law, as I afterwards 
detected him in being, grew to be ſole 
creditor over all, he takes him out 4 
cuſtodiam on all the denominat ions and 
ſub-denominations, and every carton and 
half carton upon the eſtate and not 
content with that, muſt have an exe- 
cution againſt the maſter's goods and 
down to the furniture, though little 
worth, of Caſtle Rackrent itſelf.— But 
this” is a part of my ſtory Tm not 
; come 
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come to yet, and it's bad to be fore- 
falling ; ill news flies faſt enough all 
the world over.——To go back to the day 
of . the ele&ion, 'which' I never - think 
of but with pleaſure and tears of grati- 
tude for thoſe good times; after the 
election was quite and clean over, there 
comes ſhoals of people from all parts, 
claiming to have obliged my maſter 
with their votes, and putting him in 
mind of promiſes, which he could never 
remember himſelf to have made —one 
was to have a freehold for each of his four 
ſons — another was to have a renewal of 
a leaſe another an abatement—one came 
to be paid ten guineas for a pair of ſilyer 
buckles ſold my maſter on the huſtings, 
which turned out to be no better than 
copper gilt another had a long bill for 
oats, the half of which never went into 


the granary to my certain knowledge, 
and 
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and the other half were not fit for the 
cattle to touch; but the bargain was 
made the week before the election, and 
the coach and ſaddle horſes were got into 
order for the day, beſides a vote fairly 
got by them oats—ſo no more reaſoning 
on that head—but then. there was no 
end to them that were telling Sir Condy 
he had engaged to make their ſons 
exciſemen, or high conſtables, - or the 
like; and as for them that had bills 
to give in for liquor, and beds, and 
ſtraw, and ribbons, and horſes, and poſt - 
chaiſes for the gentlemen freeholders that 
came from all parts and other counties 
to vote for my maſter, and were not, 
to be ſure, to be at any charges, there 
was no ſtanding againſt all theſe; and 
worſe than all, the gentlemen of my 
maſter's committee, who managed all 
for him, and talked how they'd bring 


him 


4 8 


him in Pitkbdür coſting him a penny, 
and ſubſcribed by hundreds very gen- 
teelly, forgot to pay their ſubſcriptions, 
and had laid out in agents and lawyers, 
fees and ſecret ſervice money the Lord 
knows how much; and my maſter could 
never aſk one of them for their ſub- 
ſcription, you are | ſenſible, nor. for the 
price of a fine horſe he had ſold one 
of them, ſo it all was left at his door. 
He could never, God bleſs him again) 
I fay ! bring himſelf to aſk a gentleman 
for money, deſpiſing ſuch ſort of converſa- 
tion himſelf; but others, who were 
not gentlemen born, behaved very un- 
civil in preſſing him at this very time, 
and all he could do to content 'em 
all, was to take himſelf out of the way 
as faſt as poſſible to Dublin, where 
my lady had taken a houſe fitting for 
him, as a Member of Parliament, to 
"TS attend 


(1090 
attend his duty in there all the winter. 


-I was very lonely when the whole 


family was gone, and all the things 
they had ordered to go and forgot 
ſent after them by the ſtage. There 
was then a great ſilence in Caſtle Rack- 
rent, and I went moping from room to 
room, hearing the doors clap for want 
of right locks, and the wind through 
the broken windows, that the glazier 
never would come to mend, and the 
rain coming through the roof and beſt 


cielings all over the houſe for. want of 


the later, whoſe bill was not paid; beſides 
our having no ſlates or ſhingles for that 
part of the old building which was 
ſhingled, and burnt when the chimney 


took fire, and had been open to the 
weather ever ſince. I took myſelf to 


the ſervants' hall in the evening, to ſmoke 


my pipe as uſual, but miſſed the bit of 


talk 
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talk we üſell to have there ſadly, and 
ever after was content to ſtay in the kit- 
chen and boil my little potatoes *, and put 
up my bed there; and every poſt day I 
looked in the newſpaper, but no news of 
my maſter in the houſe He never ſpoke 
good or bad but as the butler wrote 
down word to my ſon Jaſon, was very ill 
uſed by the government about a place that 
was promiſed him and never given, after 
his ſupporting them againſt lis conſcience 
very honorably, and being greatly abuſed 
for it, which hurt him greatly, he having : 
the name of a great patriot in the country 
before. The houſe and living in Dublin 
PR) i [+ Bo 1: too 


W little potatoes Thady does not mean by this 
expreſſion, that his potatoes were leſs than other 
people's, or leſs than the uſual ſize little is here 
uſed only as an Italian * expreſſive of 
fondneſs. 
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tos were not to be had for aochlingg and 
my ſon Jaſon ſaid, * Sir Condy muſt ſoon 
be looking out for a new agent, for I've 
done my part, and can do no more—if 
my lady had the bank of Ireland to ſpend, 
it would go all in one winter, and Sir 
Condy would never gainſay her, though 
he does not care the rind of a lemon for 
her all the while.” i bug d 01 


| Now. 1 could not ee to hong * * 
giving out after this manner againſt the 
family, and twenty people ſtanding by in 
the ſtreet. Ever ſince he had lived at the 
Lodge of his own, he looked down, how- 
ſomever, upon poor old Thady, and was 
grown quite a great gentleman, and had 
none of his relations near him no wonder 
he was no kinder to poor Sir Condy than 
to his on kith and kin n 1 ſpring 

* Kith and 8 or relations. Kin from 
kind ; Lit from—we know not what, 
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it was the villain that got the liſt of tb 
debts from him brought down the Cuſto- 
diam, Sir Condy ſtill attending bis duty) 
in Parliament; and I could ſcareely be- 
eve my on old eyes, or the ſpectacles 
with which I read it, when I was ſheun 
my ſon Jaſon's name joined in the Cuſto- 
diam; but he told me it was only for 
form's ſake, and to make things eafier, 
than if all the land was under the power 
of a total ſtranger.— Well, did not know 
what to think it was hard to be talking 
ll of my own, and I could not but grieve 
for my poor maſter's fine eſtate, all torn 
by theſe vultures of the law; fo I faid 
nothing, but oY looked on to fee how i it 
would hog opt 25 085 
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"Af: 1.5 Was not till aki of June that 
he and my lady came down to the coun- 
n maſter was ic to take me 

5 | wide 
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aſide with him to the brewhouſe that 
ſame evening, to complain to me of 
my ſon and other matters, in which he 


faid he was confident I had neither art 


nor part: he ſaid a great deal more to 
me, to whom he had been fond to talk 
ever. fince he was my white-headed 


boy, before he came to the eflate ; and 


all that he faid about poor Judy I can 
never forget, but ſcorn to repeat He 
did not ſay an unkind word of my lady, 
but wondered, as well he might, her 
relations would do nothing for him or 
her, and they in all this great diſtreſs. — 

He did not take any thing long to heart, 
let it be as it would, and had no more 
malice, or thought” of the like in him, 
than a child that can't ſpeak ; this night 
it was all out of his head before he went 
to his bed. —He took his jug of whiſkey 
PRO "ORF lady was * quite eaſy 
I 


about 
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about the whiſkey punch by this time, 

and ſo I, did ſuppoſe all was going on 
= right betwixt them, till 1 learnt the 

truth through Mrs. Jane, who talked 

over their affairs. to | the houſekeeper, 
and I within healing. The night my 
maſter came home, thinking of nothing 
at all, but juſt making merry, he drank 
his bumber toaſt to the deſerts of 
that old curmudgeon my father-in-law, 
and all enemies at Mount Juliet's town.“ 
Now my lady was no longer in the 
mind ſhe formerly was, and did no ways 
reliſh hearing her o.] friends . 
in her preſence, ſhe ſaid.—“ Then why 
daoon't they ſhew themſelves your friends,” 
ſaid my maſter, « and oblige me with 
the loan of the money I condefcended, 
by your advice, my dear, to aſk ?——It's 
now three poſts ſince J ſent off my 


* defiring 1 in the poſtſcript a ſpeedy 
anſwer 


(ns 
anſwer by the return of the poſt, and no 
account at all from them yet.” — 1 SH 
pect they'll write to me next poſt,” ſays 
my lady, and that was all that paſſed 
then; but it was eaſy from this to gueſs 
there was a coolneſs bet wixt them, and 


with 11 cauſe, 


'T "i next morning, being poſt day, 1 
ſent off the goſſoon early to the poſt- 
office, to ſee was there any letter likely to 
ſet matters to rights, and he brought 
back one with the proper poſt-markupon 
it, ſure enough, and I had no time to exa- 
mine, or make any conjecture: more about 
it, for into the ſervants”: hall pops Mrs. 
Jane with a blue bandbox in her hand, 
quite entirely mad. Dear,Ma'am, and 
what's the matter?“ ſays I.—“ Matter 
enough,” ſays ſhe;** don't you ſee my band 
box is wet through, and my beſt bonnet 

IS: here 


(„„ 
here ſpoiled, beſides my lady's, and all 
by the rain coming in through that 
gallery window, that you might have 
got mended, if you'd had any ſenſe, 
Thady, all the time we were in town in 
the winter.” —* Sure I could not get 
the glazier, Ma'am,” ſays I. —“ You 
might have ſtopped it up any how,” 
ſays ſhe.—* 80 1 did, Ma'am, to the 
beſt of my ability; one of the panes with 
the old pillow-caſe, and the other with 
4 piece of the old ſtage green curtain— 
fore I was as careful as poſſible all the 
time you were away, and not a drop of 
rain came in at that window of all the 
windows in the houſe, all winter, Ma'am, 
when under my care; and now the 
family's come home, and it's ſummer 
time, I never thought no more about it, to 
de ſura but dear, it's a pity to think of 
Jour bonnet, Ma am but here's what will 
8 5 5 pleaſe 
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| pleaſe you, Ma'am, a letter from Mount 
Juliet's Town for my lady.” With that 
ſhe ſnatches 1t from me without a word 
more, and runs up the back ftairs to my 
miſtreſs ; I follows with. a flate to make 
up the window. This window was in the 
long paſſage, or gallery, as my lady gave 
out orders to have it called—in the gal 
lery leading to my maſter's bed-chamber 
and her's. And when I went up with the 
ſlate, the door having no lock, and the 
bolt ſpoilt, was a ar after Mrs, Jane, and 
as I was buſy with the window, I heard 
all that was ſaying within. 


2 Well, what's in your letter, Bella, 
my dear?” ſays he: © you're a long time 
ſpelling it over.“ Won't you ſhave 
this morning, Sir Condy?”* ſays ſhe, and 


put the letter into her pocket. I ſhaved 
the day before yeſterday, i ſays he, 
5 132 
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dear and that's not what I'm thinking 
of now; but any thing to oblige you, and 
to have peace and quietneſs, my dear” 
and preſently I had a glimpſe of 
him at the cracked glaſs over the 
chimney- piece, ſtanding up ſhaving him- 
ſelf to pleaſe my lady. But ſlie took 
no notice, but went on reading her book, 
and Mrs. Jane doing her hair behind. 
% What is it you're reading there, my 
dear ?—phoo, I've cut myſelf with this 
razor; the man' sa cheat that ſold it me, 
but I have not paid him for it yet 
What is it you're reading there? did you 
hear me aſking you, my dear? © The 
; ſorrows of Werter,“ replies my lady, as 
well as 1 could Hear.“ I think more 
of the ſorrows of Sir Condy,” ” ſays my 
maſter, joking like. What news _ 
Mount Juliet's town?“ “ No news, 
ſays ſne, but the old ſtory over again; 


6119 
my friends all reproaching me Mill for 
what I can't help now.” “ Is it for mar- 
rying me,” ſaid my maſter, {till ſhaving; 
What fi gnifies, as you ſay, lng of 
that, when it can't be en now.“ 


With that ſhe 1 a prey FRY that 
1 eee ue enough in the paſſage. — 
And did not you uſe me baſely, Sir 
Condy,“ ſays ſhe, not to tell me you 
were ruined before I married you?” 
*, Tell you, my dear, {aid he, did 
you ever aſk me one word about it ? and 
had not you friends enough of your own, 
that were telling you nothing elſe from 
morning to night, if you'd have liſtened 
to them ſlanders? - No flanders, nor 
are my friends ſlanderers; and I can't 
bear to hear chem treated with diſreſpect 
as I do, ſays my lady, and took out her 
n handkerchiet, © they are the beſt of 


I 4 friends; 


TT 


friends; and if I had taken their advice 
| But my father was wrong to lock 
me up, I OWN z that was the only unkind 
thing I can charge bim with ; for if he had 
not locked me up, 1 ſhould never have 
had a ſerious thought of running away 
as I did.” —« Well, my dear” faid my 
maſter, <« don't cry and make yourſelf 
uneaſy about it now, when it's all over, 
and you have the man of your Own 
choice, in ſpite of em all.“ ö was too 
young, I know, to make a choice at the 

time you ran away with me, I' m ſure,” 
ſays my lady, and another ſigh, which 
made my maſter, half ſhaved as he was, 
turn round upon her in ſurpriſe Why 
Bella,“ fays he, you can't deny what you 
know as well as I do, that it was at your 
own particular deſire, and that twice under 
your on hand and ſeal expreſſed, that I 
. TR you off as I did to Scotland, 
and 


= ) 
and marry you there.” —* Well, ſay no 
more about it, Sir Condy,” ſaid my lady, 


pettiſh like“ 1 was a child then, you 


know.” —* And as far as I know, you're 
little better now, my dear Bella, to be 
talking in this manner to your huſband's 
face; but I won't take it ill of you, for I 
know it's ſomething in that letter you 


put into your pocket Juſt now, that has 


ſet you againſt: me all on a ſudden, and 


impoſed upon your underſtanding,” — 
It is not fo very eaſy as you think 
it, Sir Cohdy, to impoſe upon my under- 
ſtanding,” ſaid my lady.—“ My dear,” 

ſays he, (I have, and with reaſon, the 


beſt opinion of your underſtanding, of 
any man now breathing; and you know 


I have never ſet my own in competition 
with it till now, my dear Bella, fays 
he, taking ber hand from her book 
as kind as could be“ till now; when 


1 have ö 
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1 have the great advantage of being 
quite cool;'and you not; ſo don't be- 
leve one word your friends ſay againſt 
your own Sir Condy, and lend me the 
Jetter out of your pocket, till 1 ſee what it 
is they can have to ſay. ( Take it then,” 

fays he, and as you are quite cool, I 
hope'it'is a proper time to requeſt, you'll 
allow me to comply With the wiſhes of 
all my own friends, and return to live 
with my father and family, during the 
remainder of my wretched exiſtence, -— 
NR 70 8 ed D 
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At this my h e Fall 1 "Hp a 
Few Paces, like one that had been ſhot— 
* You're not ſerious Bella, ſays he; * nd 
could you find it in your heart to leave me 
this way in the very, middle of my diſ- 

treſſes, all alone?” But e Þ him- 
elf after his firſt ſurpriſe, a 


£ 1 
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ment's time for rn he ſaid, with 
a great deal of conſideration for my lady 


—* Well, Bella, my dear, I believe you 
are right; for what could you do at Caſtle 


\ 


Rackrent, and an execution againſt the 


goods coming down, and the: furniture 
to be canted, and an auction in the houſe 
all next week—ſo you have my full con- 
ſent to go, ſince that is your deſire, only 
you muſt not think of my accompanying 


you, which I could not in honour do upon 


the terms I always have been, ſince our 
marriage, with your friends; beſides, I have 
buſineſs to tranſact at home ſo in the 
mean time, if we are to have any break- 
faſt this morning, let us go down and 
have it for 0 laſt time in peace and 
comfort, Be 5 Un ale mates 
Then, as J heard my maſter coming to 
the paſſage door, I finiſhed, faſtening up 
my 
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my flate againſt the broken pane; and 


when he came out, I wiped down the 


window feat with my wig *, bade him a 
good morrow as kindly as I could, ſeeing 
He was in trouble, though he ſtrove and 
thought to hide it from me.“ This win- 
7 odt Tis x dow 
Wigs were formerly uſed inſtead of brooms in 
Ireland, for ſweeping or duſting tables, ſtairs, &c. 
The Editor doubted the fact, till he ſaw a labourer 
of the old ſchool ſweep down a flight of ſtairs with 
his wig; he afterwards put it on his head again with 
the utmoſt compoſure, and ſaid, Oh pleaſe _ 
Honour, it's never a bit the worſe.”? | 

It muſt be acknowledged, that theſe men are not 
in any danger of catching cold by taking off their 
wigs occaſionally, becauſe: they ufually have fine 
crops of hair growing under their wigs. —The wigs 
are often yellow, and the hair which appears from 
beneath them black; the wigs are uſually too ſmall, 
and are raiſed up by the hair beneath, or "my the 


ears $ of the wearers, 
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4 is all racked and tattered,” fays Iz 
* and it's what I'm ſtriving to mend.“ 
„It 7s all racked and tattered plain 
enough,” ſays he, „and never mind 
mending it, honeſt old Thady,“ fays 
he, it will do well enough for you and 
J, and that's all the company we ſhall 
have left in the houſe by and by.“ 
* I'm ſorry to ſee your honour ſo low 
this morning,” ſays I, © but you'll be 
better after taking your 'breakfaſt.” — 
“Step down to the” fervants” hall,” ſays 
be, © and bring me up the pen and 
ink into the parlour, and get a ſheet 
of paper from Mrs. Jane, for I have 
buſineſs that can't brook to be dclayed ; 
and come into the parlour with the pen 
and ink yourſelf, Thady, for Þ muſt 
have you to witneſs my fi gning a paper 
J have to execute in a hurry.“ Well, 
while I was getting. of - the pen and 
ink- 
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ink-horn, and the ſheet of paper, I ran 
facked my brains to think what could 
be the papers my poor maſter could have 
to execute in ſuch a hurry, he that never 
thought of ſuch a thing as doing buſineſs 
afore breakfaſt in the whole courſe of his 
life, for any man living but this was 
for my lady, as I afterwards found, and 
the more S of him after all her 
t. 0 


1 was ge * 1 paper that 
he had ſcrawled over, and was ſhaking 
the ink out of my pen upon the carpet, 
when my lady came in to breakfaſt, and 
ſhe ſtarted as if it had been a ghoſt; as 
well ſhe might, when ſhe ſaw Sir Condy 
writing at this unſeaſonable hour.— 
© That ll do very. well, Thady,”. ſays | 
he to me, and took the paper I had 
ſigned n without knowing what upon 

the 
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the earth it might be, out of my hands, 
and walked, nen it nt to ug et 
e Cab are e in „this, my „ bay 
Rackrent,” ſays he, putting it into her 
hands, and I beg you'll keep this me- 
morandum ſafe, and ſhew it to your friends 
the firſt thing you do when you get 
home; but put it into your pocket now, 
my dear, and let us eat our breakfaſt, in 
God's name. —“ What is all this?“ faid 
my lady, opening the paper in great cu- 
rioſity.—“ It's only a bit of a memoran- | 
dum of what I think becomes me to do 
whenever I am able,” ſays my maſter; 
« you know my ſituation, tied hand and 
foot at the preſent time being, but that 
can't laſt always, and when l'm dead 
and gone, the land will be to the good, 
Thady, you know; and take notice, it's 


my intention your lady ſhould have a 
clear 


(689 


clear five hundred a year jointure off the 
eſtite; aſore any of my debts are paid.” 
—<« Oh,” pleaſe your honour,” ſays I, 
I can't expect to live to ſee that time, 
being now upwards? of fourſcore and 
ten years of age, and you a young 
man, and likely to continue ſo, by the 
help of Ged.“ —T was vexed to ſee my 
lady ſo inſenſible too, for all ſhe ſaid 
was This is very genteel of you, 
Sir Condy. You need not wait any 
longer, Thady “ ſo Ijuſt picked up 
the pen and ink that had tumbled on 
the floor, and heard my maſter finiſh with 
faying—* * You behaved very genteel 
to me, my dear, when you threw all 
the little you had in your own power, 
along with yourſelf, into my bands; and 
as 1 don't deny but what” you may 
have had ſome things to complain of, 
to be ſure he was thinking then of Judy, 
3 | = oP 
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or of the whiſkey punch, one or t "other, 
or both); ; and as I don't deny. but you 

may have had ſomething to complain 
of, my dear, it is but fair you should 


| have ſomething in the form of compen-' 
ſation to look forward to agreeably in 


future; beſides it's an act of juſtice to 


myſelf, that none of your friends, my : 


dear, may ever have it to ſay againſt 
me I married for money, and not for 
love.” —* That is the laſt thing I ſhould” 
ever have thought of ſaying of you, Sir 
Condy,” faid my lady, looking very gra- 
cious.—4 Then, my dear, 1 faid Sir Cond dy, 
* we (hall part a as. 09a beg ds 8 © met, 
ſo, als Web”. e ele onal e Bas 


442 


1 a greatly rejoiced to. bear this and 


15 2 


went out of the parlour, to' repore It all. 1 


1131 
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ad and. Mrs. Jane. ſet out for Mount” 
5 1 Juliet' 5 


to the hitchen,— The next morning my 
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Juliet: s town in the jaunting, car; many 
wondered at my lady” 8 chocling to go 
away, conlidering, all things, upon the 
jaunting car, as if 1 it was only a Party of 
pleaſure; but they did not know, till I 
told them, that the coach. Was all broke 
in the journey dowp, : and no other vehicle 
but the car to be had; beſides, my lady $ 
friends were to ſend their coach to meet 
her at the croſs Wager de it "Fs all Your 


very proper, _ 1 Bis S 


M/ poor maſter 1 was in great trouble 
after my lady left üs. — The execution 
came down, and every "thing at Caſtle 
Rackrent ' was ſeiz ed“ by the gripers, 
and my ſon Jaſon, to his ſhame” be it 
ſpoken, amongſt them—I wondered, for 


4 . Ii 


the life of me, how be LOU harden him- 


felf to do it, but then he had been ſtudy- 
ing the, os and had, made bimſelf at- 
ee 


„ | 4. 
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torney Quirk; ſo he brought: donn at 
once a heap of accounts upon my maſter's 
head To caſh lent, and to ditto, and to 
ditto, and to ditto, and oats, and bills paid 
at the milliner's and linen-draper's,” and 
many dreſſes for the fancy balls in Dub- 
lin for- my lady, and all the bills to 
the workmen, and tradeſmen: for! the 
| ſcenery of the theatre, and the chan- 
dler's and grocer's bills, and taylor's; 
beſides butcher's and baker's, and worſe 
than all, the old one of that baſe 
wine-merchant's that wanted to arreſt 
my poor maſter for the amount on the 
election day, for which amount Sir Condy 
afterwards. paſſed his note of hand 
bearing lawful, inteteſt from the date 
thereof; and the intereſt and com, 
pound.” intereſt was now mounted: to a 
tetrible deal on many other notes and 
dane fer money borrowed, and there was 
ds K 2 | | beſides 
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beſides huſh· money to the ſub-ſheriffs, 
and ſheets upon ſheets of old and new 
attornies' bills, with heavy balances, as 
per former account furniſhed, brought 
forward with intereſt thereon; then there 
was a powerful deal due to the Crown 
for ſixteen years arrear of quit-rent of the 
town lands of Carrickſhaughlin, with 
drivers fees, and a compliment to the 
receiver every year for letting the quit- 


rent run on, to oblige Sir Condy, and 


Sir Kit afore him.—Then there was 
bills for ſpirits, and ribbons at the 
election time, and the gentlemen of 
the Committee's accounts unſettled, and 
their ſubſcription never gathered; and 
there were cows to be paid for, with the 
ſmith and farrier's bills to be ſet againſt 
the rent of the demeſne, with calf 
and hay-money: then there vas. Al the 
—_— wages, fines don't know 


7 x; 3 L3 7 wed 5 #4 when 
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| when coming due to them, and ſums 


advanced for them by my fon Jaſon 


for clothes, and boots, and 0 whips, 


and odd monies. for ſundries expended 


by them in journies to town and elſe- 


where, and pocket-money: for the maſ- 
ter continually, and meſſengers and 


poſtage before his being a parliament man 


l can't myſelf, tell you what beſides; 
but this I know, that when the even- 
ing came on, the which Sir Condy had 
appointed to ſettle all with my ſon 
Jaſon 'F: and when he comes into the 
parlour, and ſees the ſight of bills and 
load of papers all gathered on the great 
dining-table for him, he puts his hands 
before both his eyes, and cries out 
Merciful Jaſus! what is it I ſee be- 


fore me! Then 1 ſets an arm chair 
at the table for him, and with a deal 


of. Wn he. fits. him down, and my 


1 ſon 
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fa gaben hands him over the pen ac 
ink to ſign to this man's bill, and t'other 


man's, bill; all which he did without 
making the leaſt objections. Indeed, to 


2 give him his due, I never ſeen a man 


more fair, and honeſt, and eaſy in all 
bis dealings, -from. firſt, to laſt, as Sir 


Condy,..or, more. willing to pay every 
man his own as far as he was able, which 


is a8 much as any one can do.— Well,“ 


fays he, joking like with Jaſon,“ I wiſh 
we. could ſettle it all with a ſtroke of 
my! grey: - gooſe.» quill. — What ſignifies 
of Papers chete;- can't h now, bo 
underſtand drawing out an account, 
Dehtor : 25 and Creditor, -juſt. ſit down 
ber at che corner of the table, and get 
it dene out for me, that I may have 
30 clear view of: the balance, which is 


all 1 need pang thay ee, bn 
66 Vary 
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* Very true, Sir Condy, Hobody Age 


Tangs buſineſs better than Frets 20 
fays Jaſon: * 8⁰ Tre a rig tt o do, 
being born and bred "to the he bat f "fays 
Sir Condy—** Thady, do Mp Gut and 
ſee, are they bringing in the ings. for the 
punch, for we've juſt done all we have 
to do for "this evening.“ 1 f goes out 
accordingly,” and When 1 camè back 
J aſort was pointing to the buance, nich 
Was a terrible fight * to my poor maſ- 
ter. * Po Pooh! poor!“ ſays he, 
here's fo many 101 its they | dazzle 


mind of all T' ſuffered, larning of my 


3082 


umeration table, when I” oh ge 
at the day Aichbol along with vou, Ja- 


TT ON tens, hundreds, tens of 1 
dreds. Is the Puch FP Thad dye” 


fs he, Tt tle = Trinity, "Th 
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boy has has the jug in "His hand 51 coming ; 
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ing over the maſter's ſhoulder—uni 


cf. 1 30 J 
up ſtairs, . I honor, as faſt as 


poſſible, ſays I, for- I ſaw his honor 


was tired out of his life, but Jaſon, 
very ſhort, and cruel, cuts me off with 
Don t be talking of punch yet a 
tld, it's no time for punch yet a bit 
Vaits,' te tens, hundreds, goes he on, count- 
its, 
tens, hundreds, thouſands? —A-a-agh 
hold your hand ,”: Cries my maſter, < where 
in this wide world am I to find hun- 


| dreds, or units itſelt, let alone thouſands.” 


—The balance has been running on 
too long, ſays Jaſon, ſticking to him 
as T1-could-not have-done at the time, 
if you'd have given both the Indies 
and Cork 10 bo dot; the balance bas 
been tunnipg on 100 long, and I'm 

Gifireſed. myſelf « on your account, "Sir 
Condy, fe for money, and the thing muſt be 


Ne now on the ſpot, and the balance 


cleared 


oo | = —— 2 
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cleared off,“ ſays Jaſon-. Il thank 
you, if you'll only ſhew me how, ſays 
Sir -Condy. —* | There's but one way, 
fays Jaſon, “and that's ready enough; 
when there's no caſh, what can a 
gentleman do, but go to the land?“ 
How can you go tothe land, and 
it under cuſtodiam to yourſelf already,” 
ſays Sir Condy, “ and another cuſtodiam 
hanging over it? and no one at all can 
nn it, you know, but the cuſtodees.“ 
Sure can't you ſell, though at a 
15 eee can ſell, and I've 2 
purchaſer ready for you, ſays Jaſon. 
Have ye ſo?” ſaid Sir Condy, that's 
a great point gained; but there's a thing 
now beyond all, that perhaps you don't 
Know, yet, arring iT Rays has let yu 
into the ſecret,” = Sarrah bit of a 
ſacret. or any: t thing at all of the kind 
ae ned from me theſe fikeen 


weeks | 


2 © 


* 1 Me 
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Weeks come St. John's eve,” fays 1, 

for we bave fcarce been upon ſpeaking 
terms of late but what is it your honor 
means of & fecret 2% Why the ſecret 
of the Hittle keepſake I gave my lady 
Rackrent the morning ſhe left us, 
that ſhe might not og back empty: 
handed to ber friends.“ My lady 
Rackrent, Pm | fure, has baubles and 
Keepſakes enough, as thoſe bills on the 
table will ſhew, ſays Jaſon, but what- 
ever it is.“ fays he, taking up bis Pen, 
< we muſt add it to the Balance, for to be 
fure it can't be paid for No, nor 
cat't till. after my deceale,® fald Sir 
Condy, «that's one good thing.“ — Then 


coloring up a goed deal, he tells Jaſon 
of the meivorindum of tlie xe hundred 
à year Jointare lie had ſerthed upon "ry 


each at” which" Jaſon wess deed mad, 
lid u great deat in very" High Words, 


( 139 ) 
that it was uſing a gentleman, who had 
the management of his affairs, and was 
moreover his principal creditor, extremely 
ill, to do ſuch a thing without conſulting 
him, and againft his Knowledge Fs 
_ conſent, To all which Sir Condy had 
nothing to reply, but that upon his 
conſcience, it was in a hurry, and with- 
out a moment's thought on his part, 
and he was very ſorry for it, but if it 
was to do over again he would do the 
ſame; and he appealed to me, and 1 


w-as ready to give my evidence, if that 
would do, to the troth of” all he ſaid. 


| I! . A #4 4: Treg? . 1155 +4 


So Jaſon 1 1 ade) was brought 
to agree to a compromiſe, “ The pur- 
chaſer that I have teady,“ ſays he, will 

be much diſpleaſed to be ſure at the 
— on the land, but I muſt 
OS. e manage him — here's a deed 
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lawfully mine, was I to puſh for it. 


( 149 ) 


ready drawn. up—we have nothing to 
do but to put in the conſideration money 
and our names to it.“ And how much 
am I going to ſell the lands of 
O'Shaughlin' s-town, and the lands of 
Gruneaghoolaghan, and the lands of 
Croghoghnapaturgh,” ſays he, juſt read- 
ing to himſelf, —“ and Oh, murder, 
Jaſon! ſure you wont! t put this in the 
caſtle, ſtable, and appurtenances of Caſtle 
Rackrent cc Ob, murder !” ſays I, clap- 
ping my bandes, < this. is too bad, Jaſon,” 

17 5 *W by f 0 70 ſaid Jaſon, « when it's all, 
7 a great deal more to the back of it, 


57 


10 * Look at, him, ſays I, pointing to 
Sir Condy, ho was; juſt leaning back 
in bis arm chair, with his arms falling 
beſide him like one ſtupiſied. is it you, 
Jaſon, that can ſtand in lis preſence, 
and recollect all he has been to us, and 
| all 


" 
IE. 2 $ 


4k 


all we meren him, and yet uſe him 
ſo at the laſt ??=* Who will he find 
to uſe” bim better, I aſk you ” ſaid 
Jaſon If he can get a better purchaſer, g 


I'm content; I only offer to purchaſe, 
to make things eaſy and oblige him 
though I don't ſce what compliment I 
am under, if you come to that; I have 
never had, aſked, or charged more than 
fixpence in the pound receiver 8 fees, 
and where would he have got an agent 
for a penny leſs ?” „ Oh Jaſon! Jaſon! 


how will vou ſtand to. this in the 


face of the county, | and all who 


know you,” ſays I; Ki and what will 
people think and ſay, when they ſee ) ou 
living here in Caltle Rackrent, and 

lawful owner "turned" out of the 125 


Ne 


4258 1 E 
of his' "anceſtors, without 4 cabin to 


81 


put” his "head into, or ſo müch as 4 
E to eat Lal tl whillt 1 was 


ſaying 
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_ faying this, and a great deal more, made 
me ſigns, and winks, and frowns ; but I 
took no heed, for J was grieved and fick 
at heart for my pot mater. and couldn' t 


but r 


; « * Here” 8 the punch ! 1 Jaſon, for 
the door opened, $6 here“ s the punch 7” 
—Hearing chat, my maſter ſtarts up 
in his chair, and recollects himſelf, and 
Jaſon uncorks the whiſkey —© Set down 
the jug here,” fays he, making room for 
it beſide the Papers oppoſite to Sir 
Co! ndy, but fill not ſtirring the deed 
that. was to. make over all. Well, I 
was, in great hopes he bad ſome touch 
of mercy , about him, when. I. ſaw him 
making the punch. and my maſter took 


* 


a laß; : but Jaſon. put, it, back as. he 


was going | to. fill again, aying, 6c Ne 1 
Sir Condy, it wart be. laid. of me, I 


got : 


ns 


(6143 ) 


got Your ſignature to this deed when; 
you were half. ſeas over; you know your: 
name and hand-writing im that condi-. 
tion would not, if brought before the 
courts, benefit me a ſtraw, wherefore let 
us ſettle all, before we go deeper 1 into the 
i punch. bowl.“ Settle all as you will,” 
laid Sir. Candy, clapping his hands to. his; 
ears, cc but let me hear no more, Im ho-. 
thered to death this night.” — 2 Lob ve 
only to ſign, ſaid Jaſon, putting, the pen. 
to him.—“ Take all ang be content. 
faid my maſter—So. he. hgned—and, the, 
man who, brought in the, punch Witaeſſed, 
it, for I was not able, but crying like a. 
child; and beſides, Jaſon ſaid, which 1. 
was glad of, that I was no fit witneſs, 
being ſoo old Id and, | dgating, ., It Was Io bad. 
with me, I could pot taſte a, drop. of. the. 
punch itſelf; 4 though, JF, maſtes, himſelf, 
God, Hes him J. in the, mud of histrou- 
bie, 
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( 144 ) 
ble, poured out a glaſs His, and brought 
it up to my tips. —* Not a drop, T thank 
your honor's Honor, as much as If I took 
it though, and! jult ſet down the glaſs 
as it was, and went out ; y and when'I got 
to the ſtreet door, the neighbour's childer, 
who were playing at marbles there, ſee- 
ing me in great trouble, left their play, 
and gathered about me to know what 
aited me; and I told them all, for it was 
agreat ef to me to ſpeak to theſe poor 
childer, that ſeemed to have ſome natural 
feeling left in them: and when they were 
made ſenſible, that Sir Condy was ae 
to leave Caſtle Kackrent for 860d 'a 
all, they ſet up a Whillalu that could 1 
heard to the fartheſt end 'of the Wet; 
and one fine boy he was, that my maſter 
bad given an apple to that morning, cried. 
the loudeſt, but they all were the ſame 


ſorry, for Sir — was greatly beloved 
amongſt 


Cs 1 


amongſt, the childer,* for letting them 
go a nutting in the derwelde without 
ſaying a; word to them, though my lady 
objected to them, — The people in the 
town, who were the moſt of them ſtand- 
ing at their doors, bearing the childer : 
cry, would; know, the, reaſon of it ; ; and | 
when the report was made known, the 
people one and all gathered in great 
anger againſt my fon, Jaſon, a and terror 
at the notion of his coming to be land- 
lord over them, and they cried, 2 No 
Jaſon ! No Jaſon !—Sir Condy! Sir 
Condy! Sir Condy Rackrent for ever!“ 
and the mob grew ſo great, and ſo loud, 
was frighted, and made my way back 
to the houſe, to warn my ſon to make 
his eſcape, or hide, himſelf for fer of 
the conſequences,—Jaſon would not be- 

lieve 


. This is the noni pronunciation of the 
lower Iriſh. "FA 
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lieve me, till they came all round the 
houſe and to the windows with great 
ſhouts— then he grew quite pale, and 
aſked Sir Condy what had he beſt do? — 
I'll tell you what you'd beſt do,” ſaid 
Sir Condy, who was laughing to fee his 
friglit, „ finiſh your glaſs firſt; then let's 
go to the window and ſhew ourſelves, 
and Flk tell 'em, or you ſhall if you 
pleaſe, that T'm going to the Lodge 
for change of air for my health, and 
by my own defire, for the reſt of my 
days. — . Do fo,” ſaid Jaſon, who 

never meant it ſhould have been ſo, 
but could. not refuſe him the Lodge at 
this unſeaſonable time. Accordingly Sir 
Condy threw up the ſaſh, and explained 
matters, arid thanked all his friends, 
and bid 'em look in at the punch bow], 
and obſerve. that Jaſon and he had been 
ſitting over it very good friends; ſo the 
Ae | . mob 


( 247 
mob was content, and he ſent em out 
ſome ' whiſkey to drink his health, and 
that was the laſt time his honor's health 
was ever drunk at Caſtle Rackrent. 


The very next day, being too proud, 
as be ſaid to me, to ſtay an hour longer 
in a houſe that did not belong to him, he 
ſets off to the Lodge, and I along with 
him not many hours after. And there was 
great bemoaning through all O'Shaugh- 
lin's town, which I ſtayed to witneſs, and 
gave, my. poor maſter a, full account of 
when I got to the Lodge. He was very 
low and in his bed when J got there, and 
complained of a great pain about his heart, 
but I gueſſed it was only trouble, and all 
the buſineſs, let alone vexation, he had 
gone through of late; and knowing the 
nature of him from a boy, I took my 
pipe, and while ſmoking it by the chim- 
L 2 ney, 


( 748 ) 

ney, began telling him how he was be- 
loved and regretted in the county, and it 
did him a deal of good to hear it.— 
Four honour has a great many friends 
yet, that you don't know of, rich and poor, 
in the county,” ſays I; * for as I was coming 
along on the road I met two gentlemen in 
their own carriages, who aſked after you, 
knowing me, and wanted to know where 
you was, and all about you, and even 
how old I was—think of that.” Then 

he wakened out of his doze, and began 

queſtioning me who the gentlemen were. 
And the next morning it came into my 
head to go, unknown to any body, with 
my maſter's compliments round to many 
of the gentlemen's houſes, where he and 
my lady uſed to viſit, and people that I 
knew were his great friends, and would 
go to Cork to ſerve him any day in the 
ä . and L made del to try to borrow a 
. trifle 


( 19 } 


trifle of caſh from them. They all treated 
me very civil for the moſt part, and aſked 
a.great many queſtions very kind about my 
lady, and Sir Condy, and all the family, 
and were greatly ſurpriſed to learn from 
me Caſtle Rackrent was fold, and my 
maſter at the Lodge for his healtb; and 
they ali pited him greatly, and he had 
their good wiſhes if that would do, but 
money was a thing they unfortunately had 
not any of them at this time to ſpare. I 
had my journey for my pains, and I, not 
uſed to walking, nor ſupple as formerly, 
was greatly tired, but had the ſatisfaction 
of telling my maſter when I got to the 
Lodge all the civil thiggy {aid by high 
and lo -w. at, 


. Thady,” ſays he, © all you've been 
telling me brings a ſtrange thought into 
my head; I've a notion I ſhall not be long 

18 „ tho NE” 


— — 3 


* e lays bes «as ww as the wake 
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for this world any how, and I've a great 
fancy to ſee: my own funeral afore J die.“ 
] was greatly ſhocked at the firſt ſpeak- 
ing, to hear him ſpeak fo light about his 
funeral, and he to all appearance in good 
health, but recollecting myſelf, anſwer- 


ed To be ſure it would be a fine fight 
as one could ſee, I dared to ſay, and one 


I ſhould be proud to witneſs, and I did 
not doubt his honour's would be as great a 
funeral as ever Sir Patrick O'Shaughlin's 
was, and ſuch à one as that had never 
been known in the county afore or ſince.“ 

But I never thought he was in earneſt 


about ſeeing his own funeral himſelf, till 


the next day he returns to it again.— 


goes, 


enn e averredly for 
merriment—in Ireland, it is a nocturnal meeting 
avowedly for the purpoſe of watching and bewail- 


DD | ing 


(1 


goes, ſure I might without any great 
trouble have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing a 
bit of my own funeral.“ Well, ſince 
your honor's honor's ſo bent upon it,” ſays 
J, not willing to croſs him, and he in 
trouble, we muſt ſee what we can do.“ 
— o he fell into a ſort of a ſham di ſorder, 
which was eaſy done, as he kept his bed 
and no one to ſee him; and I got my 
ſhiſter, who was an old woman very handy 
about the fick, and very ſkilful, to come 
up to the Lodge to nurſe him; and we 
gave out, ſhe knowing no better, that he 
was juſt at his latter end, and it anſwered 
beyond any thing; and there was a great 
throng of people, men, women and chil- 
der, and there being only two rooms at 
the Lodge, except what was locked up 
mg! of cm 80 ane and things, the 

N nun houſe 


ing the __ but in reality for goflipping n _ 
oe ig eng 521 rot d: 


biuchery. 14 
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ia 3 - 
| houſe was ſoon as full and fuller than it 
could hold, and the heat, and ſmoke, and 
noiſe wonderful great; and ſtanding 
amongſt them that were near the bed, 
but not thinking at all of the dead, I was 
ſtarted by the ſound of my maſter's voice 
from under the great coats that had been 
thrown all at top, and I went cloſe up, 
no one noticing. —*< Thady,” ſays he,“ I've 


had enough of this, I'm ſmothering, and 


I can't hear a word of all they're ſaying 
of the deceaſed.” —© God bleſs you and 
lie ſtill quiet,” ſays I, © a bit longer, for my 
| ſhiſter's afraid of ghoſts, and would die 
on the ſpot with the fright, was ſhe to 
{ee you come to life all on a ſudden this 
way without the leaſt preparation.” 80 
he lays him ſtill, though well nigh ſtifled, 
and I made all haſte to tell the ſecret of 

the joke, whiſpering to one and t'other, 
and there was a great ſurpriſe, but not 


ſo great as we had laid out it would.— 
5 And 


* 


( IF 9 


e“ And aren't we to have the pipes and 
tobacco, after coming ſo far to- night?“ 
ſaid ſome; but they were all well enough 
pleaſed, when his honor got up to drink 
with them, and ſent for more ſpirits from 
a ſhebean- houſe *, where they very civilly 
let him have it upon credit ſo the night 
paſſed off very merrily, but to my mind, 
Sir Condy was rather upon the ſad order 
in the midſt of it all, not finding there 
had been ſuch a great talk about himſelf 
after his death, as he had r N N 
to hear. 


The next morning, when the houſe was 
cleared of them, and none but my ſhiſter 
Condy, one opens the door and walks in, 
and who ſhould it be but Judy M-Quirk 

berſelf. 


0 Shebea houſe, a hedge alehouſe. —Shebean pro- 
n means weak ſmall-beer, taplaſh, 


9 


WG 


berſelf.— forgot to notice, that ſhe bad 
been married long ſince, whilſt young 


Captain Moneygawl lived at the Lodge, 


to the Captain's huntſman, who after a 
while liſted and left her, and was killed 
in the wars. Poor Judy fell off greatly 
in her good looks after her being mar- 
ried a year or two; and being ſmoke- 


dried in the cabin, and neglecting herſelf 


like, it was bard for Sir Condy him- 
ſelf to know her again till ſhe ſpoke; 


but when ſhe ſays, ** It's Judy M*Quirk, 


pleaſe your honor, don't you remember 
her?“ Oh, Judy, is it you?” ſays 


| his honor“ yes, ſure I remember you 


very well— but you're greatly altered, 
Judy.”—< Sure it's time for me,” ſays 
the, and I think your honor fince I 
feen you laſt, but that's a great whfle 
ago, is altered too.” * And with 
reaſon, V ſays Sir Condy, fetch- - 
ing 


6E 


ing a ſort of figh—© but how's this, 
Judy,” he goes on; © I take it a little 
amiſs of you, that you were not at my 
wake laſt night?” © Ah, don't be 
being jealous of that,” ſays ſhe, © 1 
didn't hear a ſentence of your honor's 
wake, till it was all over, or it. would 
have gone hard with me, but I would 
have been at it ſure—but I was forced 
to go ten miles up the country three 
days ago to a wedding of a relation of 
my own's, and didn't get home till 
after the wake was over; but,” ſays ſhe, 
it won't be fo, I hope, the next time *, 
pleaſe your honor.“ That we mall 
ſee, Judy,” ſays his honor, and may be 


At the coronation of one of our monarchs, the 


king complained of the confuſion, which happened 
in the proceſſion—The great officer who preſided 

told his * « That it hould not be fo next 
time. 55 


( 156 ) 
' Cooner than you think for, for I've been 

very unwell this while paſt, and don't 
reckon any way I'm long for this world.” 
At this Judy takes up the corner of her 
apron, and puts it firſt to one eye and 
then to t' other, being to all appearance 
in great trouble; and my ſhiſter put 
in her word, and bid his honor have 
a good heart, for ſhe was ſure it was 
only the gout, that Sir Patrick uſed to 
have flying about him, and that he 
ought to drink a glaſs or a bottle ex- 


traordinary, to keep it out of his ſto- 


mach, and he promiſed to take her ad- 
vice, and ſent out for more ſpirits im- 
mediately; and Judy made a ſign to 
me, and I went over to the door to her, 
and ſhe ſaid — © I wonder to ſee Sir 
Condy ſo low !—Has he heard the news?“ 
8 What news; * ſays * — Didn' t ye 
hear it, then ol fays ſhe, my lady Rack- 
rent 


(e 


rent that was is kilt and lying for dead, 
and I don't doubt but it's all over 


with her by this time“. Mercy on 
us all,” ſays I, * how was it?“ —“ The 
jaunting car, it was that that ran away 
with her,” ſays Judy.—“ I was coming 
home that ſame time from Biddy M*Gug- 
gin's marriage, and a great crowd of 
people too upon the road coming from 
the fair of Crookaghnawatur, and I ſees 
a a jaunting car ſtanding in the middle 
of the road, and with the two wheels 
off and all tattered — What's this?” 
ſays I.— Didn't ye hear of it?” ſays they 
that were looking on, it's my lady Rack- 
rent's car, that was running away from 
her huſband, and the horſe took fright at 
a carrion that lay acroſs the road, and fo 
ran away with the jaunting car, and my 
lady Rackrent and her maid ſcreaming, 
and the horſe ran with them againſt a 

car 


8 8 * 
1 — ũ FTWwWW,./)G 


Pix 


car that was coming from the fair, with 
the boy afleep on it, and the lady's petti- 
coat hanging out of the jaunting car 
caught, and ſhe was dragged I can't tell 
you how far upon the road, and it al 
broken up with the ſtones juſt going to 
be pounded, and one of the road makers 
with his ſledge hammer in his hand ſtops 
the horſe at the laſt ; but my lady Rack- 
rent was all kilt * and fmaſhed, and they 
85 hfted 

* Eils and ſniaſtedOnr author is not here guilty 
of an anticlimax.— The mere Engliſh reader, from 


a fimilarity of ſound between the words Lil and 
killed, might be induced to ſuppoſe, that their mean- 
ines are fimilar, yet they are not by any means in 
Ireland fynonymous terms. Thus you- may hear 
a man exclaim “ I'm kilt and murdered !”—but 
be frequently means only that he has received a 
| black eye, or a flight contuſion.— Im tilt all over 


means that he is in a worſe ſtate than being ſimply 
| | | Alt 
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 Iifted her into a cabin hard by, and the 


maid was found after, where ſhe had 
been thrown, in the gripe of the ditch, 
her cap and bonnet all full of bog water, 


—and- they ſay my lady can't live any 


way. Thady, pray now is it true what 
I'm told for fartain, that Sir Condy has 
made over all to your ſon Jaſon?” — 


* All, ſays J. — © All entirely,“ ſays 


ſhe again. — All entirely,“ ſays I. 
—<© Then,“ ſays ſhe, © that's a great 
ſhame, but don't be telling Jaſon what 
I fay.”—* And what is it you ſay?” 
cries Sir Condy, leaning over betwixt 
us, which made Judy ſtart greatly—< I 


know the time when Judy M*Quirk 


would never have ſtayed ſo long talk- 
ing at the door, and I in the houſe.” 
„Oh,“ ſays Judy, * for ſhame, Sir Condy, 

times 
hili—Fhus—Pm tilt with the 3 nothing to 


In kilt all over with the rheumatiſm. 
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c 

times are altered ſince then, and it's 
my lady Rackrent you ought to be 
thinking of.“ “ And why ſhould I be 
thinking of eg that's not thinking 
of me now?” ſays Sir Condy.—“ No 
matter for that, ſays Judy, very properly, 
* it's; time you ſhould be thinking of 
her, if ever you mean to do it at all, 
for don't you know ſhe's lying for 
death?“ —“ My lady Rackrent!” fays 
Sir Condy in a ſurpriſe, ce why it's but two 
days ſince we parted, as you very well 
know, Thady, in her full health and ſpi- 
rits, and ſhe; and her maid along with her 


. going to Mount Juliet's town on her 


jaunting car. “ Sbe'U aer ride no 
more on her —_— car, aid Judy, 
for it has been the death of her ſure 
enough.” — —* And is ſhe dead then?” ſays 
his honor.“ As good as dead, I hear,” 
ſays Judy, © but there's Thady here has 

- > mt 
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juſt learnt the whole truth of the ſtory as 
I had it, and it is fitter he or any body 
elſe ſhould be telling it you than J, Sir 
Condy—1 muſt be going home to the 
childer.” —But he ſtops her, but rather 
from civility in him, as I could ſee very 
plainly, than any thing elſe, for Judy 


Was, as his honor remarked at her firſt 


coming in, greatly changed, and little 


likely, as far as I could ſee — though 
| the did not ſeem to be clear of it 
herfelf—little likely to be my lady Rack- 
rent now, ſhould there be a ſecond 
toſs-up/ to be made.—But I told him 
the whole ſtory out of the face, juſt as 
Judy had told it to me, and he ſent off 
a meſſenger with his compliments to 
Mount Juliet's town that evening, to 
learn the truth of the report, and Judy 
bid the boy that was going call in 
at Tim M · Enerney⸗ s ſhop in O' Shaugh- 
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lin's town and buy her a new ſhawl.— 
Do ſo,” ſays Sir Condy, “ and tell 


Tim to take no money from you, for 


I muſt pay him for the ſhawl mylelt.” 


At this my ſhifter throws me over a 
look, and I ſays nothing, but turned 


the tobacco in my mouth, whilſt Judy 
began making a many words about it, 
and ſaying how ſhe. could not be be- 
holden for ſhawls to any gentleman. | 


left her there to conſult with my ſhiſter, 


did ſhe think there was any thing in it, 
and my ſhiſter thought I was blind to 


be aſking her the queſtion, and I thought 
T my ſhiſter- muſt ſee more into it than 


1 did, and recolledting all paſt times 


and every thing, A: changed my mind, 
and came over to her way of thinking, 


and we ſettled. it that Judy was very like 


to be my lady Rackrent vel ok i a 
% euer ſhould have happen 


. 


The next day, before his honor was 


up, ſomebody comes with à double 


knock at the door, and I was greatly 
{urpriſed, to ſee it was my ſon Jaſon, 


brings you to the Lodge?“ fays I, 


is it my lady Rackrent? we know that 
already ſince yeſterday.” May be ſo,” 
ſays he, but I muſt ſee Sir Condy 
about it.“ —“ You can't ſee him yet,” 
ſays I. * {ſure he is not awake.“ What 
then, ſays. he, can't he be wakened ? 
and J ſtanding. at the door. 4 Þ'1 
not be diſturbing his honor PR you, 
Jaſon,” ſays I; «© many's the hour you've 
waited in your time, and been proud to 
do it, till his honor was at leiſure to {peak 
to you. His honor,“ ſays 1, raiſing my 
yoice —at whicli his honor wakens of his 
own accord, and calls to me from the 
room to know who it was I. was ſpeaking 
M 2 to. 
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to. Jaſon made no more ceremony, but 
follows me into the room. — How 
are you, Sir Condy,” ſays he, © I'm happy 
to ſee you looking ſo well; I came up 
to know how you did to-day,. and to 
ſee did you want for any thing at the 
Lodge.” —* Nothing at all, Mr. Jaſon, 
I thank you,” ſays he, for his honor 
had his own ſhare of pride, and did 
not chooſe; after all that had paſſed, 
to be beholden, I ſuppoſe, to my ſon, 
«* but pray take a chair and be ſeated, 
Mr. Jaſon.” —Jaſon fat him down upon 
the cheſt, for chair there was none, and 
after he had ſat there ſome time, and 
a ſilence on all ſides — What news is 
baer ſtirring in the country, Mr. Jaſon 
M*Quirk ?”? fays Sir Condy, very eaſy, 
| | yet high like. None that's news to you, 
= | Sir Condy, I hear,“ ſays Jaſon, “ lam 
| wy to hear of my lady Rackrent's 
5 accident. 
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accident.” J am much obliged to you, 
and ſo is her ladyſhip, I'm ſure,” anſwers 

Sir Condy, {till ſtiff; and there was 
another ſort of a filence, which ſeemed to 
lie the heavieſt on my ſon Jaſon. 


Gay 


of Sir Candy,” ſays. he at laſt, ſeing 
Sir Condy diſpoſing himſelf to go to fleep 
again, © Sir Condy, I dare ſay you recol- 
le& mentioning to me the little memo- 
randum you gave to lady Rackrent about 
the . 300 a year jointure. Very true,” 
ſaid Sir Condy, * it is all in my recollec- 
tion.“! But if my lady Rackrent dies 
there's an end of all jointure,” ſays Jaſon. 
«© Of courſe,“ ſays Sir Condy.—* But 
it's not a matter of certainty, that my lady 
en won't recover,” ſays Jaſon. 
Wee true, Sir, lays my maſter.— 

It's a fair ſpeculation then, for you to 
conlit what chance of the jointure 
Wa  - on 


(En) 


on thoſe lands when out of cuſtodiam 
will be to you.“ “ Juſt five hundred 

a year, I take it, without any ſpeculation 

at all,“ ſaid Sir Condy. — « That's 
ſuppoſing the life dropt, and the cuſ- 
todiam off, you know, begging your 

pardon, Sir Condy, who underſtand bu- 
finefs,' that is a wrong calculation.” — 
Very likely fo,” faid Sir Condy, « but 
Mr. Jafon, if you have any thing to 
fay to me this morning about it, I'd 
be obliged to you to fay it, for I had 
an indifferent night's reſt laſt night, and 
wouldn't be ſorry, to fleep a little this 
morning.“ “ T have only three words to 
ſay, and thoſe” more of conſequence to 
you, Sir Condy, than me. Tou are a 
little cool, J obſerve, but T hope you will 
not be offended, at what J have brought 
here in my pocket,” Land he pulls out 
. tis long rolls, n down golden 
1 | guineas 


667 


guineas upon the bed. What's this?“ 


ſaid Sir Condy; © it's long ſince“ - but 
his pride ſtops him —“ All theſe are 
your lawful property this minute, Sir 
Condy, if you pleaſe, ” ſaid Jaſon.— 


« Not for nothing, I'm ſure,” ſaid Sir 


Condy, and laughs a little“ nothing 
for nothing, or I'm under a. miſtake 
with you, Jaſon.“ “ Oh, Sir Condy, 
we'll not be indulging ourſelves. in any 
unpleaſant retroſpects,“ ſay s Jaſon, © it” $ 
my preſent intention to behave, as I'm 
| ſure you will, like a gentleman 1n this 
affair.— Here's two hundred guineas, and 
a third I mean to add, if you ſhould 
think proper to make over to me all 
your right and title to thoſe lands 


wi you know of.” —< III confi ider of 


„ fſaid my maſter; and a great deal 
a more, that I was tired liſtening to, was 
aid * Jaſon, and all that, and the 
M 4 fight 
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from the ſervants at Moun t Juliet's town; 
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fight of the ready caſh upon the bed 
worked with his honor; and the ſhort and 


the long of it was, Sir Condy gathered up 


the golden guineas, and tied them up in a 


handkerchief, and ſigned ſome paper Ja- 
ſon brought with him as uſual, and there 
was an end of the buſineſs; Jaſon took 
himſelf away, and my. maſter turned bim- 
ſelf round and fell an in. 


I ſoon Tn. what had out Jaſon in 
ſuch a hurry, to conclude this buſineſs. 
The little gofloon we had ſent off the day 
before with my maſter's compliments to 


== Mount Juliet” s town, and to know how 


my lady did after her accident, was ſtop- 
ped early this morning, coming back with 
his anſwer through O'Shaughlin's town, 
at Caſtle Rackrent by. my ſon Jaſon, and 
queſtioned. of all he knew. of my lady 


and 


Fa 


and the goſſoon told him my lady-Rack- 
rent was not expected to live over night, 
ſo Jaſon thought it high time to be moving 
to the Lodge, to make his bargain with 
my maſter about the jointure afote it 
ſhould be too late, and afore the little 
goſſoon ſhould reach us with the news: 
My maſter was greatly vexed, that is, 
I may fay, as much as ever I ſeen him, 
when he found how he had been taken 
in; but it was ſome comfort, to have the 
ready caſh for ie W b in 
the houſe. any way 25 2 % 101 


1 3 Judy came up that « evening, 
and brought the childer to fee his honor, 
he unties the handkerchief, and God 
bleſs bim | whether it was little or much 
he, had, *twas all the fame with him, he 
gives em all round guineas a· piece.— | 
Hold up your head, ws my ſiſter to 


: Judy 


66 


Judy, as Sir Condy was buſy filling out 
a glaſs of punch for her eldeſt boy 
Hold up your head, Judy, for who 
knows but we may live to ſee you yet at 
the head of the Caſtle Rackrent eſtate.“ 
May be ſoß“ fays ſhe, but not 
the way you are thinking Of. I did 
not rightiy underſtand which way Judy 
was looking, when ſhe makes this ſpeech, 
till a while after.“ Why Thady, you 
were telling me yeſterday, that Sir Condy 
had fold all entirely to Jaſon, and where 
then does all them guineas in the 
handkerchief come from?“ © They are 
the purchaſe money of my lady” s jointure,” 
ſays I—Judy looks a little bit puzzled 
at this. — . A penny for your thoughts, 
Judy, fays my ſhiſter hark, fure 
Sir Condy is drinking ber health.“ 
e was 4 ene table in ir | the room ®, 
mr 905 e er drinking 
le The room—the principal room in a the houſe, 
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drinking with the exciſeman and the 


gauger, who came up to ſee his honor, 


and we were ſtanding over the fire in 


the kitchen, —*<* I don't much care 
is he drinking my health or not,“ ſays 
Judy, © and it is not Sir Condy I'm 
thinking of, with all your jokes, what - 
ever he is of me.” © Sure you wouldn't 
refuſe. to be my lady Rackrent, Judy, 
if you had the offer?“ ſays IJ. But 
if I could do better?” ſays ſhe. * How 
better?“ ſays I and my ſhifter both 


at once. How better l' ſays ſhe, 


% why what ſignifies it to be my lady 
Rackrent and no Caſtle? ſure what 
good 15 the car, and no horſe to draw 


it?“ - And where will ye get the 


horſe, Judy,” ſays I. Never you 
mind that, ſays ſhe—“ may be it is 
your own fon Jaſon might find that.“ 
— n as 7 1. be truſt- 
ing 
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ing to him, Judy. Sir Condy, as J have 
good ' reaſon” to know, ſpoke well of 
you, when Jaſon ſpoke very indifferently 
of ou; Judy.“ No matter,” ſays 
Judy, it's oftitty men ſpeak the 2 
trary juſt to what they think of us.“ 

And you the ſame way of bet 80 no 
doubt,“ anſwers I.—4 Nay don't be 
denying it Judy, for T- think the better 
of 1 ye for it, and ſhouldn't be proud to 
call ye the daughter of a ſhiſter's ſon 
of mine, if I was to hear ye talk un- 
grateful, and . way Uiſreſpe&tful of 
bis honor.“ “ What diſreſpect,“ ſays 
| He, to Fog Pd rather, if it was my 
luck, be the wife of another man d'“ 
«You'll have no luck, mind my words, 
Judy,” hs I; and all I remembered 
about my poor maſter's goodneſs in 
toſſing up for her afore he married at 
, all, came acrofs 855 and I bad A -choking 
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in my throat, that hindered me to ſay 


more.“ Better luck, any how, T hady "4 
fays ſhe, than to be like ſome folk, 
following the fortunes of them that have 


none left.“ Oh King of Glory!“ 


lays 477 ear the pride and ungratitude 
of her, and he giving his laſt guineas 


but a minute ago to her childer, and 


ſhe with the fine ſhaw] on her he made 
her à preſent of but yeſterday *˙— 
Oh troth, Judy, you're wrong now, 

ſays my ſhiſter, looking at the ſhawl.— 

«* And was not he wrong yeſterday 
then,” fays ſhe, « to be telling me T 
was greatly altered, to affront me! Ps 


But Judy,“ ſays I, what is it brings 
you here then at all in the mind you are 
in is it to make Jaſon think the better 
of you 5 Th tell you no more of my 
ſecrets, Thady,” ſays ſhe, ©. nor would 


nan en you this mare had taken you 
for 
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for ſuch an unnatural fader as I find 
you are, not to wiſh your own ſon pre- 
farred to another.“ Oh troth, you 
are wrong, We Thady,“ ſays my ſhiſter. 
Well, I was never ſo put to it in 
my life 2 womens, and my 
ſon and my maſter, and all 1 felt and 
thought juſt now, I could not upon my 
conſcience: tell which was the wrong 
from the right. —So I ſaid not a word 

| more, but was only glad his honor 
bad not the luck to hear all Judy had 

been ſaying of him, for I reckoned it 
would have gone nigh to break his 
heart; not that I was of opinion he cared 
for her as much as ſhe and my ſhiſter 
fancied, but the ungratitude of the whole 
from Judy might not Plaſe him, and he 
' could never ſtand the notion of not being 
well ſpoken of or beloved like hehind his 
back. Fortunately for all parties con- 
VVV cerned, 
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_ cerned, he was ſo much elevated at this 
time, there was no danger of his under - 
ſtanding any thing, even if it had reached 

his ears. There was a great horn at the 
Lodge, ever ſince my maſter and Captain 
Moneygawl was in together, that uſed to 
belong originally to the celebrated Sir 
Patrick; his anceſtor; and his honor was 
fond often of telling the ſtory, that he larned 
from me when a child, how Sir Patrick 
drank the full of this horn without ſtop- 
ping, and this was what no 'other man 
afore or ſince could without drawing 
breath. Nom Sir Condy challenged the 
5 gauger, who ſeemed to think little of the 
Horn, to ſwallow the contents, and it 
filled to the brim with punch; and 
the gauger ſaid it was what he could 
not do for nothing, but he'd hold Sir 
Condy a hundred guineas he'd do it. 
*, Done,“ ſays: my maſter, . III lay 
you a hundred golden guineas to a 
teſter 


„ 
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teſter* you don't. Done,” ſays the 
gauger, and done and done's enough be- 


| tween two gentlemen. The gauger was 


caſt, and my maſter won the bet, and 
thought he'd won a hundred guineas, but 
by the wording it was adjudged to be 
-only a teſter that was his due by the 
exciſeman. It was all one to him, he 
was as well pleaſed, and I was glad to 


ſee him in ſuch, ſpirits again. l e 


The gauger, bad luck to bim ! was « the 


| man that next propoſed to my maſter, to 


try himſelf could he take at a e the 
contents of the great horn.— — Sir Pa- 
trick's horn!“ faid his honor; o hand it to 
me—T'll bold! you your own bet over again 
Pl ſwallow it. —— © Done,” ſays the gau- 
; 2 | RA ger, 
Ws ys Her—Sixpence—from 1 the French word tẽte, 
a head, * piece of filver ſtamped with a head, 
which it in old French was called, « un teſtion,” and 
which was about the value of an old Enzliſh ſix- 


pence. Teſter is uſed in Shakſpeare. 
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ger, I'Il lay ye any thing at all you do 
no ſuch thing. A hundred guineas 
to fixpence I do,” ſays he, © bring me the 
handkerchicf.” —I was loth, knowing he 
meant the handkerchief with the gold in 
it, to bring it out in ſuch, company, and 
his honor not very well able to reckon it. 
Bring me the handkerchief then,Thady,” 
fays he, and ſtamps. with his foot; ſo 
with that I pulls it out of my great coat 
pocket, where I had put it for ſafety.— 
Oh, how it grieved me'to ſee the guineas 
counting upon the table, and they the aſt 
my maſter had | Says Sir Condy to me 
„Four hand is ſteadier than mine to- 
night, Old Thady, and that's a wonder; 
fill you the horn for me. — And fo, wiſh- 
ing his honour ſucceſs, I did but I filled 
it, little thinking of what would befall 
him.—He ſwallows it down, and drops, 
watt one _ thot.- We lifts. bim r and 
1 s mM 
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be was ſpeechleſs, and quite black i in the 
face. We put him to bed, and in a 
ſnort time he wakened raving with a 
fever on his brain. He was ſhocking 
either to ſee or hear. Judy! Judy ! 
have ye no touch of feeling? won't you 
ſtay to help us nurſe him! ?” ſays I to 
her, and ſhe putting on her ſhawl to go 
out of the | houſe. —< I'm frighted to 
ſee him,“ ſays ſhe, “ and wouldn't nor 
couldnt ſtay 1 in it —and what uſe ?—he 
can't laſt till the morning.” With 
that ſhe ran off. There was none but 
my ſhiſter and myſelf left near him of 
all the many friends he had. The fever 
came and went, and came and went, and 
laſted five days, and the fixth he was 
ſenſible for a few minutes, and ſaid to 
me, knowing me very well“ I'm in 
burning pain all within fide of me, 
Thady, —1 could not >, but my 
6 | | ſhifter 
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ſhiſter aſked him, would he have this 
thing, or t'other, to do him good? 
« No,” ſays he, © nothing will do me 
good no more”—and he gave a terrible 
ſcreech with the torture he was in 
then again a minute's eaſe—® brought 
to this by drink,” ſays he,. —“ where are 
all the friends here's Judy ?—Gone, 
hey ?—Aye, Sir Condy has been a fool 
all his days”—ſaid he, and there was 
the laſt word he ſpoke, and died. He 
had but a very poor funeral, after 
all. 5 Y 


If you want to know any more, I'm 
not very well able to tell you; but 
my lady Rackrent did not die, as was 


expected of her, but was only disfigured 
in the face ever after by the fall and 


bruiſes ſhe got; and ſhe and Jaſon, 
immediately after my poor maſter's death, 
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ſet about going to law about that 


Jjointure; the memorandum not being 
on ſtamped paper, ſome ſay it is worth 


nothing, others again it may do; others 
ſay, Jaſon won't have the lands at any 
rate many wiſhes it ſo- for my part, 
I'm tired wiſhing for any thing in this 
world, after all I've ſeen in it —but I'll 
fay nothing ; it would be a folly to 


be getting myſelf ill will in my old 


age. Jaſon did not marry, nor think 


| of marrying Judy, as I propheſied, ar J 1 


am not ſorry for it—who is ?—As for 
all I have here ſet down from memory 


and hearſay of the family, there's no- 


thing but truth in it from beginning to 
end: that you may depend upon, for 


where's the uſe of telling lies about the 


things, which every ory knows as {vel 


The 
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The Editor could have RM” maid 
the cataſtrophe of Sir Condy's hiſtory 
more dramatic, and more. pathetic, if he 


thought it allowable to varniſh the plain 


round tale of faithful Thady. He lays it 
before the Engliſh reader as a ſpecimen 
of” manners and characters, which are 
perhaps unknown in England. Indeed 
the domeſtic habits of no nation in Europe 
were leſs known to the Engliſh, than thoſe 
of their ſiſter country, FR within theſe 
og rage | 


Mr. Young's picture of Ireland, in his 
tour through that country, was the firſt 
| faithful portrait of its inhabitants. All 
the features in the foregoing ſketch were 
taken from the life, and they are cha- 


racteriſtic of that mixture of quickneſs, 
ſimplicity, cunning, careleſſneſs, diſſipa- 


tion, diſintereſtedneſs, ſhrewdneſs, and 
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blunder, which in different forms, and 


with various ſucceſs, has been brought 
upon the ſtage, or delineated in novels. 


| It is a problem of difficult ſolution, to 
determine, whether an Union will haſten 


or retard the melioration of this coun- 


try. The few gentlemen of education, 
who now reſide i in this country, will reſort 


5 to England: they are few, but they are 


in nothing inferior to men of the ſame 
rank in Great Britain. The beſt, that 
can happen, will be the introduction of 


Britiſh manufacturers in their places. 


Did the Warwickſhire militia, who 

were chiefly artiſans, teach the Iriſh to 
drink beer? or did they learn from the 
Iriſh to drink e 5 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
To THE | 
ENGLISH READER, 


SOME friends, who have ſeen 
T hady's hiſtory fince it has been printed, 
have ſuggeſted to the Editor, that many 
of the terms, and idiomatic phraſes, with 
which it abounds, could not be intelligible 
10 the Engliſh reader, without farther ex- 
planation. The Editor has therefore fur- 
niſhed the following Gloſſary. 
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AGE 1. Monday morning. Thady begins 
his Memoirs of the Rackrent Family by 
aatag Monday morning, becauſe no great under- 
taking can be auſpiciouſſy commenced in Irelanũ 
on any morning but Monday morning. =O, 
pleaſe God we hve till Monday morning, we'll 
ſet the ſlater to mend the roof of the houſe— 
On Monday morning we'll fall to, and cut the 


turf— On Monday morning we'll ſee and begin 


mowing—On Monday morning, pleaſe your 
Honour, we'll begin and dig the potatoes,” &c. 

All the intermediate days, between the making 
of ſuch ſpeeches and the enſuing Monday, are 
waſted; and when Monday morning comes, it is 
ten to one, that the buſineſs is deferred to the next 
Monday morning. The Editor knew a gentle- 
man, Who 'to Fe this prejudice, made his 
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workmen and labourers begin all new pieces of 
work upon a Saturday. 


Phge 6. Let alone the three kingdoms itſelf — 
Let alone, in this ſentence, means put out of 
confideration. This ' phraſe | Tet alone, which is 
now uſed as the imperative of a verb, may in 
time become a conjunction, and may exerciſe the 
ingenuity of ſome future etymologiſt. The cele- 
brated Horne Tooke has proved moſt ſatisfacto- 
rily, chat the conjunction but comes from the 
imperative of the Anglo-Saxon verb {4coutan} 
zo be out; alſo that i comes from gf, the impera- 
tive of the Ae See verb; R n to 


| Sies &c. 


Pops 10. IFilads.—Ullony Gol, or lame: 
1 tation over the dead _. 5 fi 


bc « Magnoque ulolante tumulty.” 6 Viet 5 


Eon, 15 teen omne 
| 40 * Implevers nemus. 3 unt, | 


A full account of the Tri Gol, or r Ullaloo, ad. 
of the Caoinan, or Iriſh funeral ſong, with its 
firſt ſemichorus, ſecond ſemichorus, full chorus 
of ſighs and groans, together with the Iriſh 


words. and muſic, may be found in the fourth 
volume 
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volume of the "Frank dions of tlie Royal Iriſh 
Academy. For the advantage of lazy readers, 


who would rather read a page than walk a yard, 


and from compaſſion, not to ſay ſympathy with 
their infirmity, the Editor tranſoribes the W 
paſſages. | 

„The Iriſh have been RPE remarkable for 
< their funeral lamentations, and this peculiarity 
„has been noticed by almoſt every traveller who 
&« viſited them. And it ſeems derived from their 
Celtic anceſtors, the primeval eee of 
#thisffle. * „ 


It has been affirmed of the Iich, that to ery | 


was more natural to them than to any other 
„ nation, and at length the Iriſh cry became pro- 
* held 7 Þ 


„ Cambrenſis in the twelfth century * he 


“ Triſh then muſically expreſſed their griefs; 
« that is, they applied the muſical art, in which 
« they excelled all others, to the orderly cele- 
4 bration of funeral obſequies, by dividing the 
« mourners into two: bodies, each alternately 
40 ſinging their part, and the whole at times 
{fronting folllchoros * n „ n 
The body of the Arden. dreſſed in grave 
«clothes, and ornamented with flowers, Was 


u geg on a bier, or ſome elevated ſpot. The 
8 relations 
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* relations and keeners {/inging mourners) rang- 
% e themſelves in two diviſions, one at the 
head, and the other at the feet of the corpſe. 
4 The bards and croteries had before prepared 
« the funeral Caoinan. The chief bard of the 
et head chorus began by ſinging the firſt ſtanza in 
* a low, doleful tone, which was ſoftly accom- 

, panied by the harp: at the concluſion the foot 
« femichorus began the lamentation, or Ul- 
e laloo, from the final note of the preceding 
« ſtanza, in which they were anſwered by the 
head ſemichorus; then both united in one ge- 
© neral chorus. The chorus of the firſt ſtanza 
« being ended, the, chief bard of the foot ſemi- 
« chorus began tlie ſecond Gol, or lamentation, 
in which he was anſwered by that of the 
head; and then as before both united in the 
general full chorus. Thus alternately were 
* the ſong and choruſſes performed during the 
4 night. The genealogy, rank, poſſeſſions, the 
« virtues and vices of the dead were rehearſed, 
te and a number of interrogations were addreſſ- 
«ed to the deceaſed: as, Why did he die? If 


4 married, whether his wife was faithful to him, 


his ſons dutiful, or good hunters or war- 
«© riors? If a woman, whether her daughters 
1 were ſair or chaſte? uf a young man, whe- 

N « ther 
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« ther he had been croſſed in love? or if hs 


« blue- eyed maids of Erin treated him with 
&« ſcorn ?” 

We are told, that formerly the feet (the me 
trical feet) of the Caoinan were much attended 
to; but on the decline of the Iriſh bards theſe 
feet were gradually neglected, and the Caoinan fell 
into a ſort of ſlip- ſſiod metre amongſt women. 
Each province had different Caoinans, or at leaſt 
different imitations of the original. There was 
the Munſter cry, the Ulſter cry, &c. It became 
an extempore performance, and every ſet of 
keeners varied the melody according to their 
own fancy. 

It is curious to obſerve how 8 and cere- 
monies degenerate. The preſent Iriſh cry, or 
howl, cannot boaſt of much melody, nor is the 
funeral proceſſion conducted with much dignity. 
The crowd of people, who aſſemble at theſe fu- 
nerals, ſometimes amounts to a thouſand, often 
to four or five hundred. They gather as the 
bearers of the hearſe proceed on their way, and 
when they paſs through any village, or when 
they come near. any houſes, they begin to cry 
Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! Agh! Agh! raiſing 
their notes from the firſt Oi to the laſt Agh ! 


in a kind of mournful howl. This gives notice 
| | | 3 


— 
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to the inhabitants of the village, that a funeral 15 
paſſing, and immediately they flock out to follow 
it. In the province of Munſter it is a common 


ting for the women to follow a funeral, to join 


in the univerſal cry with all their might and 
main for ſome time, and then to turn and aſk-— 
„ Arrah | who is it that's dead!who is it 
«. we're crying for? Even the pooreſt people 
have their own burying-places, that is, ſpots of 
ground in the church-yards, where they fay that 
their anceſtors have been buried ever fince the 


Wars of Ireland: and if theſe burial-places are 


ten miles from the place where a man dies, his 
friends and neighbours take care to carry his 
corpſe thither. Always one prieſt, often five or 
fx prieſts attend theſe funerals; each. prieft re- 


peats a maſs, for which he is paid ſometimes a 


ſhilling, ſometimes half a crown, ſometimes 


Half a guinea, or a guinea, according to the cir- 


cumſtances, or as they ſay, according to the 
ability of the deceafed. After the burial of any 
very poor man, who has left a widow or children, 
the prieſt makes what is called a collection. for the 
widow ; he goes round to every perfon preſent, 
2nd each contributes fixpence,. or a ſhilling, or 
what _ AE The Rees will find in the note 
upon 


- 
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upon the word Fake, p. 212, more paxticulars mY 
Wen the concluſion of the Iriſh funerals. 


Certain old women, who cry particularly loud 


and well, are in great requeſt, and, as a man 
ſaid to the Editor, « Every one would wiſh and 
3 proud to have ſuch at his funeral, or at 
that of his friends.” The lower Iriſh are won- 
derfully eager, to attend the funerals of their 
friends and relations, and they make their rela- 


tionſhips branch out to a great extent. The 


proof, that a poor man has been well beloved 
during his life, is his having a crowded funeral. 
To attend a neighbour's funeral is a cheap proof 
of humanity, but it does not, as ſome imagine, 
coſt nothing. The time ſpent in attending fu- 
nerals may be ſafely valued at half a million 
to the Iriſh nation: the Editor thinks, that dou- 
ble that ſum would not be too high an eſtimate. 
The habits of profligacy and drunkenneſs, which 
are acquired at wakes, are here put out of the 
queſtion, When a labourer, a carpenter, or a 
fmith is not at his work, which frequently hap- 
pens, aſk where he is gone, and ten to one the 
anſwer 18 Oh faith, pleaſe your honour, he 


couldn't % a ftroke to-day, for he's gone t to the | 


« funeral.“ 


Even 
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Even 8 when they grow old, go about 
begging for their: own funerals ; 5 that 1 is, begging fon 
money to. buy a coffin, candles, pipes, and tobacco. 
For the uſe 'of the candles, pipes, and Peers 
ſee Wake. EE nd ries EY 
5 Thoſe Who * caſlams in "proportion to 
their antiquity; and nations iti proportiorr to their 
© adherence to ancient cüfloms, will, doubtleſs 


admire the Trick Ullato,” and the” Triſh. nation, 


for perfevering i. in this uſage from time imme- 


morial. The Editor, however, has obſerved ſome 
alarming ſymptoms,, which: ſeemed to. prognoſ- 
dicate the. declining. taſte for the Ullaloo in Ireland. 
In A comic "Theatrical entertainment , repreſented. 
not long fince, on the” Dublin” ſtage, : a chorus of 
old women Was introduced, lid ſet "up the Triſh 
Howl round the relics of 2 ' phyſician, who 1s 
Tuppofed.to have fallen underithe wooden ſward 
2 of Harlequin. After the old women have con- 
" tnwed, their Ullaloo for a decent times with 
5 all the neceſſary accompanimefte T veringing 
their bands, e ee Fü ae pen 
che corners of ter govuens or- aprons; &i one 
rs adden 7 Avſpends her lament- 

g. her neighbonr,raſks— 
| ha, is it s 
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Page 12. The tenants were ſent away without 
their whiſkey.—]t is uſual with ſome landlords, to 
give their inferior tenants a glaſs of whiſkey, when 
they pay their rents. Thady calls it their whiſkey ; 
not that the whiſkey is actually the property ot 
the tenants, but that it becomes their right, after 
it has been often given to them, In this general 
mode of reaſoning reſpecting rights, the lower 
Iriſh are not Gngular, but they are peculiarly 
quick and tenacious in claiming theſe rights— 
« Laſt year your honor gave me ſome ſtraw for 
the roof of my houſe, and I expa#? your honor 
ill be after doing the ſame this year. In 
this manner gifts are frequently turned into tri- 
butes. The high and low are not always diſſimilar 
in their habits. It is ſaid, that the Sublime Otto- 
man Porte is very apt to claim gifts as tributes: 
thus it is dangerous to ſend the Grand Seignor a 
fine horſe on his birth-day one year, leſt on his next 
. birth-day he ſhould expect a ſimilar preſent, and 
mould proceed to demonſtrate Gs ns 
of his —— St 


Page 12. He 88 Me prety—Means, 
be lowered, or diſgraced | himſelf much. e 


Page 15. bo fte dey ma. 
2 0 dur 
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duiy 5 e le nnn in Ireland, tenants 
were formerly bound to. ſupply an inordinate quan- 
tity of - poultry to their landlords. The Editor 
knew of thirty turkies ee RI 4 in one leaſe | 
of a {mall fam. 

21 44 2:53 2991 
Lie 16. Engliſh . Engliſh. _ 
nant does not mean a tenant who is an Engliſh- 
man, but a tenant who pays his rent the day that 
it -is due. It is a common prejudice in Ireland, 
amongſt the poorer claſſes of people, to e | 
thatall:tenants in England pay their rents on the 
very day when tliey become due. An Iriſhman, « 
when he goes to take a farm, if he wants to 
prove to his landlord that he i is a ſubſtantial man, 
offers to become an Engliſi tenant. If a tenant 
diſobliges his hag by voting againſt him, or 
again{t his opinion, at an election, the tenant is 
immediately informed by the agent, that he muſk 
become an Engliſi tenant. This threat does not 
imply; that he - is to change his language or ha 
country, but that hie muſt pay all che arrear of 
rent Which he owes, and that he muſt thence- 
rel pay re rent on the day hee? it becomes 
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writing hypocritical acplenſe. but leg ſubſtan- 
tially by — 11 aa F 2» | 4 


1 » 
1 . 


page 1. Du e was 1 com- 
mon in Ireland to inſert clauſes in leaſes, binding 
tenants to furniſh their landlords with labourers 
and horſes for ſeveral days in the year: Much 
petty tyranny and oppreſſion have refulted from 
this feudal cuſtom. Wheneyer a poor man dif- 
obliged his landlord, the agent ſent to him for his 
duty work, and Thady does not exaggerate when he 
ſays, that the tenants, were often called from their 
own work to do chat of, their landlord. Thus 
the very means of earning, their, rent were taken 
from them: whilſt they were getting home their 
landlord's harveſt, their own. was; often{tuined, 
and yet their rents were expected to he paid as 
punctually, as if their time had been at their own 
giſpoſal. This: appears the height of ne 
iulkiosn M2) L r eee ; A; 
Ia Eſthonia, ang. the poot Sela. nge 
peaſant ſlayes, they pay tributes to theig;lords, 


not under ie name of duty work, duty geeſe; doty 
turkies, &c- but unden chę name of righreouſneſors, 
The following Wan B72 carion. Jpecupen.. of 
Eſthonian poetry: ai #1 odor enn 6 and L 
LATE Rt A6 5015 ay $7 mY "Ui nA ih gut 


* 
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#5? 


5 « The hen lays eggs, „ 

85 ”= They go into the lord's e 
The cow drops a male calf, LD 
©& That goes into the lord's herd as a bull. 3 

be male foals a horſe fol. 5 


s re. 


& This is the cauſe that the country 5 is ruined, 
And the ſtraw of the thatch is eaten away, 
„The gentry are come to live in the land — 


< Chimneys between the village, 
% And the proprietor upon the white floor! 


« The ſheep brings forth a lamb with a white forc- 
head; 


3 This i is paid to the lord for a rule, Are. 


eee ſpit of 6 ide 


That muſt be for my lord's nag. 


„ The boor's wife has ſons, 


* ts muſt go. to ok aſter 7 lord's 0 


„ 15 Ont of PIR fs? 76 FLY FE ha 
he never loft one—but ſeventeen — Thady's lan- 
guage in this inftance is a ſpecimen of a mode of 
rhetoric common” in Ireland An aſtoniſhing 
aſſertion is made in the beginning: ofa ſentence, 
which ceaſes to bei in the leaſt ſurprizing, when you 
hear 'the qualifying. explanation that follows. — 
Thus a man, who is in the laſt ſtage of ſtagger⸗ 
ing ee will, if he c. can articulate, ſwear 


to 
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to you"! urn his conſcience now, and may 
he never ſtir from the ſpot alive if he is telling 
« a lie, upon his conſcience he has not taſted a 
« drop of any thing, good or bad, ſince morning 
„ at-all-at-all—but half a out of en, pleaſe 
your honour,” ” 

Page 20. 50 airy Maunts—Barrows. Ie is ſaid 
that theſe high mounts were of great ſervice to the 
natives of Ireland, when Ireland was invaded by 
the Danes. Watch was always kept on them, and 
upon the approach of an enemy a fire was lighted 
to give notice to the next watch, and thus the intel- 
ligence was quickly communicated through the 
country. Some years ago, the common people 
believed that theſe Barrows were inhabited by 
fairies, or as they call hem by the good people 
« Oh troth, to the beſt of my belief, and to the 
beſt of my judgment and opinion, ſaid an elderly 
man to the Editor, « it was only the old people 
that had nothing to do, and got together and 
were telling ſtories about them fairies, but to the 
beſt of my judgment there's nothing in it.— 
Only this 1 heard myſelf not very many years 
back from a decent kind of 2 man, a grazier, 
that as he was coming juſt fair and ealy {quietly} 
from the fair, with ſome. cattle and ſheep that he 

had 


„ 


— Io 
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KkinbE fold, Juſt” at the church . at 


an angle of the road like, he was met 157 a good 
looking man, who aſked him where he was going ? 
And he anſwered, Oh, far enough, 1 muſt be 
going all night.. No, that you muſtn't nor won't 


(ſays the man), you'll ſleep with me the night, and 


ou'll want for nothing, nor your cattle nor 
ſheep neither, Hor your beaſt, (horſe); ſo come along 
with me. — With that the grazier lit (alighted) 
from his horſe,” and it was dark ni ight; Put preſently 
he finds himſelf, he does not know in the wide 
world how, in a fine houſe, and plenty of every 
thing to eat and drink—nothing at all wanting that 
he could wiſh for or think of And he does not 
mind {recollet?, or Bow ) how at laſt he falls aſleep; | 
and in the morning he finds himſelf lying, not in 
ever'a bed or a houſe at all, but juſt 1 in the angle c of 
the road where firſt ie m et the ſtrano ge man: chere 
he "finds hitnfelf ing on His b on the grass, 5 
and all his ſheep” feeding as quiet as” ever all 
round about him, and his hbrſe che ſame” way, 


and the bridle of tlie beaſt over his wriſt. And 


T aſked him what he thought uf it, and from firſt 
to laſt he could think of "n6thing but for certain 


ure it muff have been the fairies, that Entertained 


him ſo well. For there WAb no hoüſe to ſee 


Ivf where ** * eee or Barn, 


or 
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or place at all, but only the church and the mote; 
(barrou) . There's another odd thing enough 
that they tell about this ſame church, that if any 
C perſon” s corpſe, that had not a right to be buried 
in that chureh-yard, went to be burying there 
in it, no not all the men, women, or childer in 


all Ireland could get-the corpſe any way. into the 


church-yard, but as they would be trying to go 
into the church-yard, their feet would ſeem to 
be going backwards inſtead of forwards ; aye, 
continually backwards the whole funeral would 
ſeem to go; and they would never ſet foot with 
the corpſe in the church- yard. Now they ſay, 
that it is the fairies do all this; but it is my op'= 
nion it is A idle talk, AW ele are ; Alter gs 
wiſer now.” 7 2 
«The contre Gb in Lea hy lad 
great admiration mixed with reverence, if not 
dread of fairies. They believed, that beneath 
theſe. fairy mounts were ſpacious ſubterraneous 
palaces, inhabited by the good people, who mult not 
on any account be diſturbed, When the wind 
raiſes a, little eddy of duſt upon the road, the 
poor people believe that it is raiſed by tlie fairies, 
that it is a ſign that they are journeying from 
one of the faify mounts to another, and they ſay 
to the fairies, or to the. duſt as it paſſes—“ God 
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ſpeed ye, gentlemen, God. ſpeed. ye.“ This 


averts any evil, that the good people = be in- 
clined to do them. There are innumerable ſo- 


ries. told of the friendly and unfriendly feats of 


theſe buſy fairies ; ſome. of theſe tales are ludi- 
crous, and ſome romantic enough for poetry. 
It is a pity that poets ſhould. loſe, ſuch conveni- 
ent, though dimunitive. machinery. —By, the by, 
Parnell, who ſhewed lumfelf ſo deeply ſkilled 
in faerie lore,” Was an Irihman and though he 
has preſented his faeries to the world in the an- 
cient Engliſh dreſs of . Britain's, Ile, and Ar- 


_ thur's days,” it is probable that his. firſt ac- 


quaintance with them Ni in his native coun- 
ay... its kt bid v7 
Some remote origin 60 or the moſt oo erſti 
or romantic popular illuſions or vulgar errors 
may often be diſcovered. In Ireland, the old 
churches and church- yards haye been uſually 
fixed upon as the ſcenes of wonders. Noyy 
the antiquarians tell us, that, near, the ancient 
churches in that kingdom caves of various con- 


ſtructions have from time to time been diſco- 


vered, which were formerly uſed as granaries or 
magazines by the ancient inhabitants, and as 
places to which they retreated in time of. danger. 
t, un R. J. A. Tr act 


&& 
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1989) a particular account of a number of theſe a ar- 
tificial caves at the Weſt end of the church. of. Kil- 
loſſy, in the county of Kildare. Under a riſing 
ground, in à dry ſandy ſoil, theſe ſubterraneous 
dwellings were found: they have pediment roofs, 
and they communicate with each other by ſmall 
apertures. © In the Brehon laws theſe : are mentian- 
ed, and there are fines inflicted by thoſe laws upon 
perſotis who teaF from the ſubterraneous grana- 
ries. © All theſe things ſhew, that there was a real 
foundation for the ſtories, which were told of the 
appearance of lights, and of the ſounds of voices 
near theſe places. The perſons who had pro- 
perty concealed there very willingly countenanced 
every wonderful relation, that tended to make 
theſe places objects: of ſacred: awe, or . ſtitious 
terror. 74 * 

Page 22.  Witd-aftes—By ancient ug i in 
Ireland, all the weeds on a farm belonged to the 
farmer's wife; or to the wife of the ſquire who. 
holds the ground in his own hands. The great 
demand for alkaline falts in bleaching rendered 
theſe aſhes no inconſiderable perquiſite. 8 

Page 22. Sealing”; money. —F ormerl it was the 
cuſtom in Ireland for tenants to give the ſquire's 
lady from tO to fifty *"guineas ' as a perquiſite 

* of thei meer * The Lane 
not 
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not very long ſince knew of a baronet's lady 
accepting fifty guineas as ſealing money, upon 
n at yea for a e farm. 


Pas. 23: FOE 2 grew mad.—Sir Mur- 
050 * angry. | 

oy x: . 1 Was. out. 0 on the > TH ARA V EARN 
13 all the inhabitants of the kitchen came out 
of the kitchen and ſtood upon the ſtairs. Theſe, 
and ſumilar expreſſions, ſhew how much the Iriſh 
are diſpoſed to metaphor and amplification. 


30. £ining down the yearly Rent. — When an 
Irith gentleman, like Sir Kitt Rackrent, has lived 
beyond his income, and finds himſelf diſtreſſed 
for ready money, tenants obligingly offer to take 
his land at a rent far below the value, and to pay 
him.a ſmall ſum of. money in hand, which they 
call fining dowu, the yearly rent. The tempta- 
tion of this ready caſh , often Hangs the landlord & to 
his future intereſt. 5 NET 


E 


Page 31, He poo who | is employed 
t drive tenants for rent; that is, to drive the 
cattle belonging to tenants to pound. The office 
of driver is by no means a are,, 


r P 1 
| 9 | | age 
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Page 31. I thought to make him à priefl.—Tt 
was cuſtomary amongſt thoſe of Thady's rank, 
in Ireland, whenever they could get a little mo- 
ney, to ſend their ſons abroad to St. Omer's, or 
to Spain, to be educated as prieſts. Now they 
are educated at Minnouth. The Editor has 
lately known a young lad, who began by being 
L Polt. boy, afterwards turn into a carpenter ; then 
quit his plane and work- bench to ſtudy his Hu- 
manities, as he ſaid, at the college of Minnouth : 
but after he had gone through his courſe of Hu- 
manities, he determined to be a foldier inſtead * 
a prieſt, | | 


Fase 37. Fiber for flambeau. = 


page 40. Barrack room. —PFormerly it was 
cuſtomary, in gentlemen's houſes in Ireland, to. 
fit up one large bedchamber with a number of 
: beds tor the reception of occaſional viſitors. Theſe 
rooms were called Barrack rooms. a 


# &#- 145 


Pete 41. x: An innoceni—in Ireland, means a ſim- 
plerop, P ideot. | | 


1998 


"Page 5. 45 Curragh=is the N ewmarket of 


Ireland, Wt 
| Page 
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- Page 58. "The Cant. — The auction. 


Page 68. And 725 flould cut 1 off fir e ever, 
by leuping a fine, and fu uffering a recovery 10 dock 
the entail.— The Engliſh reader may pei haps be 
ſurpriſed at the extent of Thady's legal know- 
ledge, and at the flnency with which he pours 
forth law ' terms; but almoſt every poor man in 
Ireland, be he farmer, weaver, ſhopkeeper, or 
fteward, is, beſide his other occupations, occa- 
fionally a lawyer. The nature oſ proceſſes, eject- 
ments, cuſtodiams, injunctions, replevins, &c. 
are perfectly known to them, and the terms 
as familiar to them as to any attorney. TY hey all 
love law. It is a kind of lottery, i in webich every 
man, ſtaking his own wit or cunning againft his 
neighbour's Property, feels. that he has Uittle to 
lofe, and much to gain. 
ell have the law of you, + 1 win 2 
the faying of an Englifhman, Wh, expects 75 
tice. I'll have you before his honor is the 
chreat bo an Triſhman, who hopes for kg þ 
A the = 1 25 a fir, eſpecially ir be re- 
ſides near a fmall town. The multitude” of the 
Kilt (hilt does not mean Led, but hurt)” and 
wounded, who come before. His honor wich black 


2 5 eyes 
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eyes or bloody heads, is aſtoniſhing: : but more 
aſtoniſhing is the number of thofe, who, though 
they are ſcarcely able by daily labour to procure 
daily food, will nevertheleſs, without the leaſt 
reluctance, waſte fix or ſeven hours of the day 
lounging in the yard or hall of a juſtice of the 
peace, waiting to make ſome complaint about 
nothing. It is impoſſible to convince them, that 
time is money. They do not ſet any value upon 
their own time, and they think that others eſti- 
mate their's at leſs than nothing. Hence BY, 
make no ſcruple of telling a juſtice of the peac 

a ſtory of an hour long about a ther e 
and if he grow impatient, they attribute it to 
ſome ſecret prejudice, which he entertains againſt 
them. 1 

Their method is to get a ſtory completely by 

heart, and to tell it, as they call it, out of tlie face, 
that is, from the began to the I without 
Interruption, 1 

„ Well, my g ane t wh ſeen x you loung- 
ing about theſe three hours i in ue yard; What is 
your bufineſs:? wy 
„ Phrate your honor, i it is s what 1 want to peak 
one word to your honor.” 
15 Speak then, but be quick—What is the 
matter?” 4 

; « The 
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„ The macher, pleaſe your honor, is nothing 
at- all- at- all, only juſt about the grazing of a 
horſe, pleaſe your honor, that this man here ſold 
me at the fair of Gurtiſhannon laſt Shrove fair, 
which lay down three times with myſelf, pleaſe 
your honour, and dit me; not to be telling your 
honor of how, no later back than yeſterday 
night, he lay down in the houſe there within, 
and all the childer ſtanding round, and it was 
God's mercy he did not fall a*-top of them, or 
into the fire to burn himſelf. So pleaſe your 
honour, to-day. I took him back to this man, 
which owned him, and after a great deal to do 
1 got the mare again I ſwopped (exchanged) him 
for ; but he won't pay the grazing of the horſe 
for the time I had him, though he promiſed to 
pay the grazing in caſe the horſe didn't anſwer ; 
and he never did a day's work, good or bad, 
pleaſe your honor, all the time he was with me, 
and T had the doctor to him five times, any how. 
And fo, pleaſe your honor, it is what I expect 
your honor wilf ſtand my friend, for I'd fooner 
come to your honor for juſtice than to any other 
in all Ireland. And ſo 1 brought him here 
before your honor, and expect your honor will 
make him "We: me the eie or den me, can 

> D err: ie 1 pro- 
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I proceſs him for it at the next- aſſaes, pleaſe your 
honor? 

The defendant now, wrong a ts of tobacco 
with his tongue into ſome ſecret cavern in his 
mouth, begins his defence with— 
© . «« Pleaſe your honor, under favor, and faving 
your honor's preſence, there's not a word of 
truth in all this man has been ſaying from be- 
ginning to. end, upon my conſcience, and I 
wouldn't for the value of the horſe itſelf, graz- 
ing and all, be after telling your honor a lie. 
For pleaſe your honor, I have a gependance upon 
your honor that you'll. da, Me: juſtice, and not be 
liſtening to him or, the like of him. Pleale your 
honor, it's what he has brought me before your 
honor, becauſe: he had a ſpite againſt me about 
ſome. oats I ſold your honor, which he was jea- 
lous of, and a ſhaw] his wife got at my ſhiſter's 
ſhop there without, and never paid for; oo I 
offered to ſet the ſhawl. againſt. the. grazing, and 
give him a receipt in full of all demands, but he 
wouldn't out of ſpite, pleaſe, your. honor; ſo he 
brought me before your honor, expecting your 

honor was mad with me ſor cutting down the 
tree in the horſe park, which was none of my 
doing, pleaſe your ;honor—ill. luck to them that 
went and belied me to your honor behind my 
15 ap | : back! 
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back So if your honor is pleaſing, I'll tell you 
the whole truth about the horſe that he ſwopped 
againſt my mare, out of che face.—Laſt Shrove 
fair I met this man, Jemmy Duffy, pleaſe your 
honor juſt at the corner of the road, where the 
bridge is broke down, that your honor is to have 
the preſentment for this year—long life to you 
for it!—And he was at that time coming from 
the fair of Gurtiſhannon, and I the. ſame way. 
« How are you, Jemmy ?” ſays I.— Very 
well, I thank ye kindly, Bryan,” ſays he; 
& ſhall we turn back to Paddy Salmon's and take 
a naggin of whiſkey to our better acquaint- 
ance?” . J don't care if I did, Jemmy,“ fays 
I; „only it is what I can't take the whiſkey, 
| becauſe I'm under an oath againſt it for a month.” 
Ever ſince, pleaſe your honor, the day your ho- 
nor met me on the road, and obſerved to me I 
could hardly ſtand 1 had taken ſo much—though 
upon my conſcience your honor wronged me 
greatly that ſame time—ill luck to them that be- 

lied me behind my back to your honor!— Well, 
pleaſe your honor, as I was telling you, as he 

was taking the whiſkey, and we talking of one 
thing or t'other, he makes me an offer to ſwop 
his mare that he couldn't ſell at the fair of Gur- 


* becauſe nobody would be troubled 
| wat 
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with the beaſt, pleaſe your honor, againſt my 
horſe, and to oblige him I took the mare—ſorrow 
take her! and him along with her She kicked 
me a new. car, that was worth three pounds ten, 


to tatters the firſt time ever I put her into it, and 1 


expect your honor will make him pay me the 
price of the car, any how, before I pay the graz- 
ing, which I've no right to pay at-all-at-all, only 
to oblige him.—But I leave it all to your honor 
and the whole grazing he ought to be charging 


for the , beaſt is but two and eight-pence half- 


penny, any how, pleaſe your honor. So T'll abide, 
| by what your honor ſays, good or bad. I'll leave 
it all to your honor.“ 13 
III leave it all to your honor—literally 1 means, 
Til leave all the trouble to your honor. 
The Editor knew a juſtice of the peace in 
Ireland, who had ſuch a dread of Having it all 
teft to his honor, that he frequently. gave the com- 
plainants the ſum about which they were diſ- 
puting, to make peace between them, and to get 
rid of the trouble of hearing their ſtories out of 
the face. But he was ſoon cured of this method 
of buying off diſputes, by the - increaſing multi- 
tude of 8 who, out of pure regard to his ho- 
eee, 515 78 get ee from him, becauſe 
| 2 0 <.£ | 2 22 N 51 " they 
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64 « they would ſooner come before him than before 
e eee eee N 7 


Paz 07. A e por of gas Wis ſhould 
obſerve, this cuſtom has long ſince been baniſhed 
from the higher orders of Iriſh gentry. The 
myſteries of a raking pot of tea, like thoſe of the 
Bona Dea, are ſuppoſed to be ſacred to females; 
dut now and then it has happened, that ſome of 
the male ſpecies, who were either more auda- 
cious or more highly favored than the reſt of 
their ſex, have been admitted by ſtealth to theſe 
orgies, The time when the feſtive ceremony 
| begins varies according to circumſtances, but it 
4s never earlier than twelve o'clock at night; : 
the joys of a raking pot of tea depending on its 
being made in ſecret, and at an unſeaſonable 
hour. After a ball, when the more diſcreet part 
of the company has departed to reſt, a few choſen 
female ſpirits, who have footed it till they can 
foot it no longer, and till the fleepy notes expire 
under the ſlurring hand of the muſician, - retire 
to a bed- chamber, call the favorite maid, who. 
alone is admitted, bid her put down the keitle, 
lock the door, and amidſt as much giggling and 
ſcrambling as poſſible, they get round a tea- 


table, on which all manner of things are huddled 
* 1 together. 
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8 Then begin mutual railleries and 
mutual confidences amongſt the young ladies, 
and the faint ſcream and the loud laugh is heard, 


and the romping for letters and pocket-books be- 
gins, and gentlemen are called by their ſurnames, 

or by the general name of fellows—pleaſant fel- 
lows | charming fellows ! odious fellows! abo- 
minable fellows !--and then all prudiſh decorums 
are forgotten, and then we might be convinced 
how much the ſatyrical poet was miſtaken when 


he ſaid, 


There is no woman where there's no reſerve.” 


| The merit of the original idea of a raking pot 
of tea evidently belongs to the waſherwoman and 
the laundry-maid. But why ſhould not we have 


Low life above fairs, as well as Hi 25 Ele below 
fairs : 9. 5 1 


HT 


f Page 10 5. Carton, or half Cathay 
means cartron or half cartron. According to 


the old record in the black book of Dublin, 
« a cantred is ſaid to contain 30 villatas terras, 
« which are alſo called quarters of land (quarte- 
4 rons, cartroni); every one of which quarters 
& muſt contain ſo much ground as will paſture 


10 400 COWS, and 17 plough-lands. A Knight's 
os „ tee 


oo 4. — 2 
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ce fee was compoſed of 8 bal, "i which amount to 
160 acres, and that is n deemed about 
« a plough-land.” 

The Editor was favored by a learned friend 
with the above Extract, from a MS. of Lord Tots 
neſs” s in the Lambeth library. 


bye Tg I 50. Mole A | wake, in England, 
means a feſtival held upon the anniverſary of the 
Saint of the pariſh, At theſe wakes, ruſtic games, 
ruſtic conviviality, and ruſtic courtſhip, are 
purſued: with all the ardour and all the appetite, | 
which accompany ſuch. pleaſures as occur but 
{eldom.—ln Ireland a wake is a midnight meet- 
ing, held profeſſedly for the indulgence of holy 
ſorrow, but uſually it is converted into orgies of 
unholy joy. When an Iriſh man or woman of 
the lower order dies, the ſtraw which compoſed 
his bed, whether it has been contained in a bag 
to form a mattreſs, or ſimply ſpread | upon the 
earthen floor, is immediately taken out of the 
houſe, and burned before the cabin door, the 
family at the ſame time ſetting up the death 


bowl. The ears and eyes of the neighbours 


being thus alarmed, they flock to the houſe of 
the deceaſed, and 74 their vociferous ſ ym pathy 
excite 


ö 
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excite and at the ſame time booth the ſorrows of 
the family. | 7 

It is curious to obſerve how good and bad are 
- mingled in human inſtitutions, In countries 
which were thinly inhabited, this cuſtom pre- 
vented private attempts 'againſt the lives of in- 
dividuals, and formed a kind of Coroner's in- 
queſt upon the body which had recently expired, 
and burning the ſtraw upon which the ſick man 
lay became a ſimple preſervative againſt infec- 
tion. At night the dead body is waked, that is 
to ſay, all the friends and neighbours of the de- 

ceaſed collect in a barn or ſtable, where the 
corpſe is laid upon ſome boards, or an unhinged 
door ſupported upon ſtools, the face expoſed, the 
reſt of the body covered with à white ſheet. 
Round the body are ſtuck in braſs candleſticks, 
which have been borrowed perhaps at five miles 
diſtance, as many candles as the poor perſon can 
beg or borrow, obſerving always to have an odd 
number. Pipes and tobacco are firſt diſtributed, 
and then, according to the ability of the deceaſed, 
cakes and ale, and ſometimes e are dealt 
to the company: ; 4 


Deal on, deal on, my merry men all, 
Deal on your cakes and your wine, 
% For whatever is dealt at her funeral to- day 
6 Shall be dealt to-morrow at mine.“ 


Aſter 
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After A, ft of univerſal, ſorrow, and the comfort 
of a n dram, the ſcandal of the neigh- 
bourhood, as in higher circles, occupies the com- 
pany- The young lads and laſſes romp with 
one another, and when the fathers and mothers 
are at laſt overcome with ſleep and whiſkey, 
(vino & Jomm) the youth become moro enter- 
| prizing, and are frequently ſucceſsful. | It i is ſaid, 
that more e are made at wakes, than at 


. 


. I - "Kit. Tie word: — oc- 
eurs in the preceding pages, where it means not 
Filled, but much gurt. In Ireland, not only cow- 
ards, but the brave die many times before their 

of af Ther PRs 7s no murders 
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